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Health--Comfort--Beauty 


Three attributes that have made Ferris’ Good Senge Waists popular with 
women who respect the laws of nature—who love perfect ease—who desire to 
dress in fashion and in taste. Ferris’ Good Sense Waists are made to suit 
every form—normal, stout and slender; to suit the requirements of every 
woman, every purpose. _ If you would like to know which of the 


Ferris’ Good Sense Waists 


is best suited to your form, to your manner of dressing, we will send you an 
interesting book of photographic illustrations, free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50e. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 BrRoADWay, NEw YORK. 

















“There ‘as no Kodak 
but the y 
Eastman Kodak.” tm a 
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Put a 
Kodak 
in your | 
Pocket. , 







By the 
Kodak system 


Pocket 
Photography 


becomes simple and practical. The 
Kodak system does away with heavy, 
fragile, glass plates and cumbersome 
plate holders, using non-breakable 
film cartridges which weigh but ounces 
where plates weigh pounds. Kodaks 
can be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail, Rochester. N. Y. 
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“TOILET SOAP 
Three times a day and 
every day in the year. ¥ 


Made for 
Delicate Skins 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of the Famous Williams’ 
} i Shaving Soaps. 

Sample Cake mailed for 2 cents 
~—-— Full-Sized Cake, 15 cents. 
Address Department Y 
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RALPH’S NIGHT -HARVESTING. 
By Hayden Carruth. 


westerly side of the field of wheat on its 

half-mile-long swath. There were three 
horses abreast; a boy was driving, and two 
men were riding on the low-sweeping platform 
on the side opposite the standing grain, binding 
it into bundles as it came rolling over in front 
of them like a waterfall. Every minute or so a 
band, made of the straw and grain itself, would 
break, and the gavel would have to be thrown 
off unbound, since the cataract never ceased, 
and there was no time to make another band. 

As the machine came up on a little knoll, one 
of the men called to the boy to stop; and 
jumping off, he said to a man who was standing 
the bundles into shocks, and whom they had 
just overtaken : 

“See here, boss, we might as well quit. Half 
the bands break, and it’s so dry that it’s shelling 
out like milkweed pods. What are we going 
to do?” 

The farmer folded his arms and looked over 
the broad field and one beyond, white and bent 
low, going to waste before his eyes. 

“I don’t know, Malcolm,” he said slowly. 
Then he added quickly, almost desperately, 
“We've got to save it somehow.” 

Never before since the country was settled 
had the harvest come on with such a rush. 
There had been a fortnight of wet, cloudy 
weather ; then the skies suddenly cleared, and 
a hot wind came up out of the southwest 
which seemed to ripen the wheat at a touch. 
It was in the days, some twenty-five years ago, 
when wheat was practically the only thing 
grown on many Minnesota farms, and a failure 
of the crop meant famine. 

This season, up to the last moment, had 
been an excellent one for wheat; the yield was 
even larger than usual, some fields promising 
forty bushels to the acre—many as high as 
thirty. In another way the prospect had been 
good also—in that of the facilities for harvesting 
the crop. This had formerly been done 
with reapers, which left the grain on the 
ground, and required no less than five men to 
each machine for the binding. But in the 


Te harvester came clattering down the 





previous year harvesters, on which two men 
rode and did this work, had begun to creep in, | 
and this season almost every farmer was | 
provided with one or more of these machines. | 
The harvester was the connecting link between 
ym old reaper and the self-binder of the present 
day. 

Then, without warning, the farmers were 
brought face to face with two problems—the 
weather, threatening disaster, and the opposi- 
tion to the introduction of the machines by a 
large number of men disappointed in getting 
employment, some of whom were lawlessly 
inclined, if not actually criminal. 

“We've got to save it somehow, Malcolm,” 
repeated Mr. Burbank, as he looked nervously 
over the fields. 

“Well, there’s no use of trying to tie it up as 
long as it’s as dry as it is now,” said the tall 
binder, in a disgusted tone. ‘The bands pull 
apart like tow strings, and two-thirds of the 
grain will be shelled out before you ever get it 
shocked.” 

“I know it,” returned the farmer, “but it’s 
going down fast. In two days it will be flat 
on the ground, and no machine can pick it up. 
We've got to get what we can of it. Can you 
throw the sickle any lower, Ralph?” 

“Not an inch, father,” answered the boy. 
“The lever is down to the last notch.” 

The farmer looked at the short stubble and 
saw no reason to doubt this. 

“I’ve thought of something, though,”” went 
on the boy, swinging around in the iron seat. 

“What?” asked his father, in a rather care- 
less tone, 

“Why not lie off now and cut to-night, when 
the grain’s a little damp ?” 

“If there was a moon, we might,” answered 
Mr. Burbank. 

_“We can, anyway,” said Ralph, with enthu- 
Siasm. “We can tie a lantern down there by 





the gathering board—that’s the only place I 


need to see. Then another up on top there 
will give the men enough light to bind by.” 

“Perhaps we could,” returned the farmer, 
with more interest. ‘The bands ought to hold 
then, but the straw won’t be so damp but that 
it will dry out in the shock. I never heard of 
harvesting in the 
night, but perhaps it 
will work.” 

“Folks never had 
this kind of machine 
before,’’ said the boy. 
“Maybe that is the 
reason.” 

‘Themen both agreed 
that it would be worth 
trying, so at the next 
corner they all went 
to the house to get 
what sleep they could 
against the time for 
trying the experiment. 

At nine o’clock they 
were back in the field. 
It was soon apparent 
that the plan was 
going to work well. 
The dampness of the 
straw shrunk the 
canvas aprons which 
elevated the grain, but 
Ralph let out the 
buckles, and no harm 
was done. The light 
was dim, and some- 
times a little grain 
was missed, but on 
the whole, it was a 
vast improvement on 
the work which could 
be done in the day- 
time. 

At one o’clock they 
all stopped to eat a 
luncheon which Mrs. 
Burbank had sent 
out. As they gathered 
about the binding 
platform in the dim 
light of the lantern, Malcolm said: 

“So you say there was another 
harvester burnt up over south last night, eh?” 

“Yes, so I hear,” answered Mr. Burbank. 

“There’s been a lot of men thrown out of 
work by these machines,”’ said the other binder, 
as he munched his bread and butter. 

“That’s so, John,’ returned Malcolm, “and 
I guess when reapers were invented a lot of 
men, who used to reap with those old sickles 
like new moons, and break their backs with 
cradles, were thrown out of work, too. But 
don’t you think men that work the way we do 
are better off to-day than they were then? I 
only got a job this year by the skin of my 
teeth, but I’m not complaining. The thing 
will come around all right in two or three 
years, and we’ll all be better off. I say these 
men that are burning harvesters ought to have 
a big dose of the law.” ’ 

“Good for you, Malcolm!” said the farmer, 
who had seemed uneasy when the other man 
spoke as he did. 

“Oh, I don’t uphold ’em,”’ said John, hastily. 
“Only it’s hard to be thrown out of work.” 

“Of course it is,” answered Malcolm. “But 
there’s plenty of work yet, at a little lower 
wages. And in a few years these machines 
are actually going to make more work by 
helping the farmers to open up more land. The 
man that will sneak into a field and burn up a 
harvester aint looking for work, and what he 
ought to find is the county jail.” 

As soon as the meal was disposed of, the 
men were glad to begin work again, because, 
hot as the day had been, the night was too 
chilly to make sitting about enjoyable. The 
wind had died down, and it was bright star- 
light. The sky was clear, save for some low- 
lying, far-away clouds in the northeast. 

The swath was, in good truth, a half-mile 





long, being the length of an “eighty,’’ or half 
the side of a “section.”” The land was rolling, 
and toward the north end was a considerable 


the north and as far as the eye could reach to 


two or three moving lights and caught the 
faint sound of one harvester, showing that 
others were taking advantage of the possibili- 
ties of the new machines for night-work. 

It was a rather stiff pull up this slope for the 
horses, and Ralph was accustomed to stop at 
the corner, just beyond the top, to give them a 
little rest. It was the first round after luncheon, 
and must have been about two o’clock, when 
he swung the horses about at this corner and 
stopped. It was a lonesome spot, at least a 
mile from the nearest house. Mr. Burbank 





‘* RALPH STRAINED HIS EYES 
TO CATCH EVERY MOVEMENT.” 


| was at work at the other end of the field, and 
as they paused not a sound came to their ears. 
“Well, well,’ said Malcolm, suddenly, as he 


must have seen our lantern and taken the hint. 


| the corner.” . 

“I don’t see anything,” returned John. 
“Guess you saw a lightning-bug.”’ 

“No, sir!’’ answered the other, drawing 
himself up to his full six-feet-three. “I saw a 
light. Can’t you see it, Ralph?” 

“T didn’t, but I saw something just then,” 
said the boy, standing up on the narrow plank 
on which the seat rested. ‘There! Why, it’s 
| a fire, Malcolm!’ 
| “No—yes, you’re right!’ cried the man. 
“‘See the blaze; there on the other side now! 

You can see the reel of the machine—there’s 
| grain piled all over the thing!” 
| “Yes, and there’s a couple of men running 
away!” cried Ralph. 








ing over the bundle-carrier to the ground. 
“You stay with the horses, Ralph!” 
| Fora moment John hesitated; then he was 
| off after the other. They crashed through a 
| narrow strip of hazelnut bushes which marked 
the line between the two farms, and the next 
minute were out of sight and hearing. 

Ralph stood with one knee on the seat, his 
whole frame tense with excitement. Not the 








elevation which gave a view for three or four running along the uppermost slats of the reel. 


miles in most directions, and a half-dozen to | It seemed an age before the dark shapes of the 


the southeast. From this hill they had spiéd | 


turned his face toward the north, “old Sargent | 


| I just saw a light over around his machine at | 


“Come on, John!” shouted Malcolm, spring- | 


faintest sound broke the silence. It was | 
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between a quarter and a half-mile to where the 
burning machine was standing. ‘The fire was 
now all around it, and he could see the blaze 


two men appeared against the burning pile. 

Ralph strained his eyes to catch every move- 
ment. The light from the upper lantern shone 
full in his face, so he put it out. 

Malcolm reached the fire in advance, and 
Ralph could see him rushing up and striving to 

| push away the burning bundles with a pole 
| which he had picked up on the way. 

“He can never do it!” cried Ralph aloud, 

startling himself with the sound of his own 
| voice. “It’s got too much headway. There— 
| where’s John going? Oh, I know—to wake 
up Sargent. I hope they catch the men if 
they don't save the machine.” 

He paused, but for the next five 
minutes never took his eyes from 
the man making his heroic fight 
against the fire. Not a sound of it 
reached his ears. The horses had 
hung their heads and apparently 

gone tosleep. ‘Then Ralph heard 
a sharp crack, like the snap- 
ping of a dry twig. 
The next moment he 
was aware that some 
one was moving down 
along the other side of 
the hazel hedge. 

Instinctively the 
boy sank to his knees 
on the seat plank and 
peered over the top 
of the machine. The 
heads and shoulders 
of two men came into 
view as they paused 
exactly in line with 
the fire and looked in 
his direction. The 
lower lantern was 
still burning, but was 
entirely hidden from 
the men by the ma- 
chine; nor could the 
horses have been visi- 
ble to them. Ralph 
could see that they 
were talking about 
both their new dis- 
covery and the fire. 
But only for a minute 
or two; then they 
plunged through the 
bushes and came on. 

They approached 
rather cautiously, 

evidently not sure of 
their ground. When 
quite near, they 
paused and one said: 

“That’s it—see the 
horses! They’re cut- 
ting to-night, and 
they’ve gone over 
there.’’ 

“But we only saw two. Where’s the other?” 

“Driver’s here, maybe. We can fix him— 
boy, likely.” 

“We'd better go on; we’ve done enough for 
|one night. The whole crowd will be down 
| here after us next thing we xnow.”’ 

“Oh, let ’em try it! How are they going to 
| tell which way we went? If there aint time 
to burn this one, we can start up the horses, 
and they’ll smash the thing to flinders.”’ 

The men came straight for the machine. 
Ralph had all this time crouched on the plank, 
half-paralyzed with fright. But as usual in 
such cases, his trepidation had come more 
from the suspense than the actual danger. No 
sooner did he know exactly what they were 
going to do, and what he had to contend with, 
than half his terror was gone. 

They had not taken three steps before his 
plan of action was clear. Reaching under the 
seat, he pushed over the lever which threw the 
harvester out of gear—that is, disconnected 
the machinery from the driving-wheel. Then he 

| rose to his feet, with a shout to the horses, a 
sharp pull on the lines, and a crack of the 
whip. The suddenness of it all frightened the 
horses, and they started witha jerk. But the 
shrillness of his voice had betrayed him. 

“There, I told you it was only a boy!”’ cried 
the man ahead. “We van catch him!” 

Ralph shouted again, and the horses went 
down the slope at a gallop. “Come on, come 
on!’’ he heard the leader call. The other made 
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some reply which he could not catch. He urged 
on the horses, while the harvester bumped and 
jolted over the uneven ground. A glance over 
his shoulder showed but one man in pursuit, 
and Ralph guessed that the more faint-hearted 
of the two had refused to join in the chase. But 
he knew the utter disadvantage he would have 
in a contest with even one of them, and urged 
on the horses. 

He felt sure that the man could not overtake 
him while they were going down-hill, but in an- 
other minute they reached the foot of the decliv- 
ity. Thé man had lost ground in the race so far, 
that was clear, but the land now sloped slightly 
upward, and with the heavy machine to drag, he 
knew that the herses would now be at a disad- 
vantage. If he could but reach the top of the 
next ridge! 

But the race was hopeless for the boy. Before 
he was half-way the man overtook him, caught 
hold of the edge of the seat, and drew himself up 
in a standing position on the back of the 
machine. Ralph was on his knees in front of the 
seat, and when the man pulled himself up, he 
faced around and let the horses take care of 
themselves. They were by this time, in fact, 
running away. 

“Stop them horses!’’ roared the man, trying to 
draw himself up and reach the reins. Ralph 
made no reply, but clutched the whip-stock by 
the middle. The machine was jolting and pitch- 
ing about to such an extent that the man with 
difficulty kept his footing, to say nothing of 
getting farther up. The lantern was jolted off 
long ago, but the starlight was enough to enable 
Ralph to see what the man was doing, so near at 
hand. 

“Stop them horses, I say, or I'll brain you!” 
shouted the man again. Ralph saw that he had 
opened the tool-box under the seat and was 
fumbling in it with one hand, evidently in quest 
of something heavy to hurl at him. The boy 
knew that there would be no difficulty in this, 
as there were hammers and wrenches among the 
tools. 


Suddenly it occurred to Ralph, What was the | 


man standing on? Surely not on the narrow 
ledge of the platform frame, or he would. have 
been shaken off. It must be on the lower hori- 
zontal portion of the driving-gear chain, whieh 


ran like a belt around four sprocket-wheels. Te | 











a wolf!” 

This did not 
come from twelve- 
year-old Dan, as 
one might expect, but 
from his sister Nell, 
a tall young lady of 
seventeen. 

Brother and’ sister 
were just home from 
school at the close of the short winter day. The 
lamps were already lighted, and their mother sat 
before the fire, darning stockings. She looked 
up and smiled at her pink-cheeked daughter, 
who was taking off her jacket so energetically. 

“A healthy appetite is a great blessing, child,” 
she said. “Supper will soon be ready, I think.” 


gx as hungry as 

















“Julia is frying mush! I smell it; that’s what | 


1 like!” said Dan. 

The door opened and nine-year-old Mary, who 
had been skating on the walk, came in. 

“I’m thirsty,” said Nell, starting for the 
kitchen. The next minute she came back and 
slammed the door behind her. “‘Mamma,” she 
said, “‘I wish you'd go and settle Julia.” 

“Have you been unsettling her, Nell?” Mrs. 
Fullen put the question quietly, and with a look 
on her face as of one who understands many 
things. Nell was quite too indignant to smile, 
but when her eyes met the quizzical look in the 
eyes of her mother, she came near doing it. 

“She knows how we all like mush when it’s 
fried nice and brown as she does it, and she’s 
only got two little skimpy skillets full. I could 
put twice as much in a skillet as she does.” 

“Well, why didn’t you remind her in a polite 
way that your appetite is very large this evening, 
and that you were afraid she wouldn’t have 
enough ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, of course you would remind 
her in a polite way, but I told her right square 
out that there wasn’t any sense in not cooking 
enough of anything, and then she flew off the 
handle.” 

“Then you flew off the roost,” said 
“But, mamma, that’s a fact. Julia doesn’t cook 
enough mush sometimes. I've had to stop lots 
of times because there wasn’t any more.” 

“Do hush, Dan! I'm ashamed of you,” said 
his mother. “I think 
something else this time.’’ 

“Say, Nell,” exclaimed Dan, suddenly, “I 
want to go skating right after supper, and I wish 
you’d help me get a couple of problems now. 
Will you?” 

“What kind of problems?” asked Nell, as she 
and Dan drew their chairs to the lamp. 


Dan. 





you can make out on | 


| 
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lowered his head and got a faint glimpse of the 
top portion of the chain. It was drawn taut. 

The man drew a monkey-wrench from the 
box and started to raise it. Ralph dropped whip 
and reins and dived forward on his face under 
the seat. ‘The man struck at him over the seat 
with the wrench. As he did so, the boy pushed 
over the lever which threw the machine into 
gear. 

There was a crash that seemed as if it must 
tear the machine to pieces, but the chain started, 
drawing the man’s foot into the lower left-hand | 
sprocket. With a ery, he let go his 
hold on the seat and toppled over Be 





COMPANION. 


She went to the dining-room window and 
stood for a minute looking down the street. Her 
husband was not in sight, and she was glad of it. 
She hoped he might be a little late, so that 
Julia’s additional slices would have time to get 
brown and eatable. Then she went back into 
the sitting-room. 

Mary and little Rob were having a romp, while 
Nell and Dan were busy over the two problems. 
When they were through, Nell said, “I don’t see 
why Julia don’t put supper on the table.” 

“Why Julia don’t?” asked her mother, mildly. 
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“Peanuts or not, you’ve just got to eat a lot 
more. So hand your plate here.” 

Nell spoke with such fierce energy that Dan 
lifted his plate and passed it weakly to her. 
“Don’t give me more’n two,” he urged, faintly, 
as Nell’s fork started toward a third slice. 

The plate was passed back, and for a few 
minutes no word was spoken. Rob began to 
look sleepy, Mary looked listless, Dan looked 
weary, Nell looked defiant, while the expression 
on their mother’s face would be hard to define. 

She would have liked to sit in her place at the 
foot of the table serene and undis- 
turbed by this battle which was 





backward and dragged on the 
ground. Something had broken 
and the chain had stopped, his foot 
still wedged in the wheel. 

The horses by this time were 
tearing down the other side of the 
ridge. Ralph rolled over, and sitting 
astride the plank, gathered up the 
reins, and at last succeeded in 
stopping them. 

He dragged himself cautiously 
back over the machine and dropped 
to the ground. The man was gone, 








raging between Nell and Julia. 
Such was her usual attitude when 
any little skirmish arose between 
these two fiery natures. Taking 
sides with neither, she had seen 
many a combat adjust itself. But 
she felt that in her own words to 
Julia, “ Let us be quite sure of 
having enough,” she had unwit- 
tingly arrayed herself on Nell’s side 
of the fray. 
She felt, too, that while Nell 
| knew nothing of this, Julia was out 
there in the kitchen glorying in her 








but his shoe was still jammed 
between the chain and wheel. 

It was a half-hour later when 
Ralph next realized anything. Then his father 
and Malcolm and John were standing over him 
with lanterns. He was pretty weak yet, and 
they put him on the platform of the harvester 
and drove away to the house. 

Half-way there they overtook Sargent and his 
men, leading and half-carrying the man who had 
sprung on the back of the machine. His leg 
was broken. 

Next day his accomplice was captured, and 
later each received the punishment which his 
crime deserved. As for Ralph, he felt as well as 
ever by noon; the machinery of the harvester 
was found to have fared worse, being broken in 
a dozen places. But that night twenty neighbors 
came, each with his machine. 

“We just want to show Burbank that we 
appreciate the grittiness of that there boy of his,” 
said one of the men. ~ 

In the morning the last of Mr. Burbank’s 
grain was cut and bound up, and Sargent’s, too. 



















“Oh, that bothersome kind—three is to six as 
something or other is to something or other.” 

“Let’s see—three is to six as the quantity of 
mush Julia’s got for supper is to the quantity 
she ought to have —’’ stated Nell, solemnly, 
looking straight at the paper that Dan had 
handed her. 

Mrs. Fullen looked up, quite seandalized, from 
the stocking she was darning; she laid it down, 
rose, and went to the kitchen. Julia stood by 
the table in a stiff, uncompromising attitude, her 
black eyes showing traces of sparks which Mrs. 
Fullen was quite too experienced to see. 

“Julia,” she said, kindly, “the children seem 
to be getting the kind of appetite that my school- 
days used to give me,’”’ and she laughed a little 
diplomatic laugh. 

Julia said nothing. 

“You have browned your mush nicely,” said | 
Mrs. Fullen, standing by the stove and looking | 
down at the edible in question, 
which did look a little “skimpy,” ‘ 
as Nell had declared. “Your fire | 
is nice and hot, and while we are 

| 





waiting for Mr. Fullen I would 
just take this up and put it in the 
oven and fry a few more slices.” 

“I think there’ll be a plenty,” 
said Julia, with spirit. “I’ve got 
a plate of sliced beef, an’ with 
what else they is that ought to be 
enough.” | 

“Let us be sure of having 
enough,” said Mrs. Fullen, quietly, 
yet with a touch of spirit in her ia 
own tone. “It is not pleasant to 
hear one’s children saying they 
haven't enough to eat. And some- =a 
times things have been a little 


| seant.”’ | 


Julia began instantly and with 
amazing vigor to prepare to enlarge 
the evening meal, and Mrs. Fullen 
withdrew with inward smiling. 
She had said a little more than she had intended 
to say, but Julia’s demeanor had certainly been | 
provoking enough to call it forth. She had 
meant to pour oil on the troubled waters, and a 
little of the oil had come in contact with flame. 
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“SUPPER IS WAITING.” 


“DON’T GIVE ME MORE'N Two.”* 


“Of course, I meant doesn’t,’ said Nell, smiling. 

“Your father hasn't come yet.’ 

“Well, papa is often late. I hope we don’t 
have to wait till he comes.” 

“Julia is not ready yet. When she is ready, I 
think she means to be quite ready for you, 
Nell.” 

Nell looked a little queer. “Why, | didn’t 
mean to stir up a hornet’s nest,” she said, half 
apologetically. The next instant she said, “But 
let her come on; I think I can match her, with 
Dan’s help.” Nell meant to speak with supreme 
indifference, but a little touch of defiance crept 
into her tone which made her mother turn her 
stocking to the light and smile. 

By and by Julia appeared, statue-like, at the 
door, and announced, in tones that were “icily 
regular,” “Supper is waiting.” Julia 





triumph—a double triumph, for she 

knew by Julia’s demeanor that the 
battle had taken on an unusual dignity because 
the mistress herself was implicated. So Mrs. 
Fullen, while outwardly calm and indifferent, 
still had a strong desire to see that pile of slices 
diminish, and she, too, had felt great surprise 
and the least bit of impatience at that strange 
and unlooked-for failure of Dan’s appetite. 

“Mary,” she said, presently, looking at the 
plate of her youngest daughter, “you are usually 
very fond of fried mush. What is the reason 
you are not eating more of it to-night ?’’ 

“Why, mamma, I just don’t feel very hungry 
to-night,’”’ said Mary. 

Nell looked at Mary and then at her mother. 
“It beats the very—I don’t know what!” she 
said, with suppressed rage. “The very time 
when they ought to be hungry, ‘they don’t feel 

very hungry to-night!’ ”’ 





usually said, “‘Supper is ready.” 

Mrs. Fullen laid down her work; the | 
children rose, and they all went, in 
rather a subdued way, to the dining- 
room. Nell gave a quick glance at the - 
table. Yes, she and Dan could manage 
Miss Julia. The plate was not so very 
much fuller than usual. She sat down, | 
looking and feeling quite gay. Bs 

“Since papa hasn’t come, I’ll sit at the j 
head of the table and help the plates,”’ | 
she said. And she did help them, so | 
very generously that her mother laughed, 
although she did not say anything. 

When Dan had finished his supply, Nell said, 
“Pass your plate, Dan, and let me give you 
some more.”’ 

Dan passed his plate,and Nell laid another 
generous slice upon it. ‘Then she helped herself 
to another slice. ‘There!’ she exclaimed 
triumphantly. “We've about kept even with her 
mighty highness, and didn’t have to try very 
hard, either.”’ 

A moment later the door opened, and Julia 
entered. She walked with stately step to the 
table. She took up the platter and walked with 
statelier step back to the kitchen. Nell looked 
after her uneasily, and Dan smiled across the 
table at his mother. In another moment the 
door opened again, and Julia came in, bearing a 
platter heaped higher than the children had ever 
seen it. 

“We can’t eat so much!” said Rob, pointing 
wonderingly at the huge pile of brown slices. 
Dan gave a long whistle. Mary looked at the 
platter in dismay. Nell smiled a sickly smile. 

Then as Julia walked back to the kitchen in 
her very stateliest manner, triumph ringing out 
with every step she took, Nell set her teeth 
together and her eyes flashed. ‘‘We’re in for it 
now! But we've got to get even with her; 
that’s all there is about it! Pass your plate, 
Dan.” Nell did not smile, but spoke 
with fierce determination. 

“I’ve got some of that last slice 
yet,”’ said Dan. 

“Well, get through with it, then, 
by the time I help mamma and Mary 
and Rob.” 

Mamma was helped to two big 
slices, Mary to two, and even Rob 
got two such big slices that Robinson 
Crusoe and the goat and the um- 
brella, and even the footprint, were 
entirely hidden from sight, as was 
most of the rim of his blue-and- 
| white plate. 

“Now I’m ready for your plate, 
Dan,”’ announced Nell. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Nell,” said 
Dan, rather reluctantly, “I don’t 
want much more. I’m 
awfully hungry to-night.” 

Nell’s hand stopped short on its 
way to the platter, while she looked 
at her brother with withering scorn. 
“Dan Fullen! Of all times in the world to say 
you’re not hungry! I never heard you say such 
a thing before in all your life!” 








not so} 








“A HAPPY THOUGHT.” 








| 


- “There’s a good deal of it 
gone,” said Dan, encoura- 
gingly. 

A thought came to Mrs. 
Fullen, and she put out her 
hand and touched the bell. 
Julia at once obeyed the 
summons. Triumph sat upon 
her brow as she threw open 
- the door. The glance she 
oe 7 shot at the platter did not 
escape either Mrs. Fullen or 
Nell. The look of triumph 
changed to something like 
chagrin. Yes, Julia had certainly expected to 
see the platter fuller than it was. 

“Julia,” inquired Mrs. Fullen, “did you put 
several slices in the oven to keep warm for Mr. 
Fullen ?” 

“N-no, mum,” said Julia, “I thought he'd be 
here.” 

What Julia had really thought was, “I want 
this pile to look mighty big, an’ I won’t leave off 
a slice. Maybe Mr. Fullen will be here purty 
soon, anyhow.” 

A gleam of hope now appeared, and Nell’s 
face caught it. The change in Julia’s atti- 
tude was a partial victory—now to make it 
complete! 

As Julia retired, closing the door with unneces- 
sary force, Nell said, “Listen! I hear papa’s 
footsteps away down the walk now; but lie 
can’t eat all this, that’s certain. Hold your 
plate, Dan, and I'll take some more, too, and 
we'll get even yet with Miss Julia!” Nell 
spoke eagerly and joyously. 

“TI can’t eat any more, Nell!” said Dan. 

“Yes, you can!” 

“Well, I don’t want to everlastingly bust 
myself!’ 

Was the victory which was just in sight not to 
be hers, after all? She raised her head and 
looked at Dan with flashing eyes. “Then just 
remember this,” she said. “If you don’t help 
me win this battle, I’ll never help you to work 
another problem as long as you live!” 

This was a most effective threat, and !'an. 
sighing heavily, passed his plate. Nell put thee 
more slices upon it, and then put two upon her 
own plate. “Now, mamma,” she said, “if you 
will only take one more slice, I believe |) 
could almost manage the rest.”’ 

Mrs. Fullen smiled, and consented to the one 
more slice. 

“Mary, you and Rob have done pretty well, 
but you’re both going to leave more on )0ur 
plates than I want you’ to,” said Nell. “Dut 
I won’t insist on your eating more than )0u 
can.” 

“Why don’t you let me off that easy?” asked 

Dan, groaning aloud as he looked at his plate. 
* Ate that instant a happy thought struck him. 
He took two slices of bread from the brea:!-) late 
near him and laid a slice of mush between thei. 
This he did three times. “Now I have wade 
some sandwiches, and the fellows out 0!) the 
pond to-night will gobble *em up and never s\0P 
to ask what’s inside.” Dan looked radiant. 

“Here, Dan,” said Nell, in a low voice, “take 








“Well, Jack Downs gave me a handful of | these two slices and make some more; boys .- 
peanuts on my way home from school,” said Dan. | eat anything. But don’t you dare to let Juua 
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find this out,” she added, almost in a whisper, 
glancing uneasily toward the kitchen. 
“But is that quite fair?” asked their mother, 
mildly. . une 
“Ajl’s fair in love and war, and this is war, 
mamma. Besides, we’ve already actually eaten 
a good deal more than Miss Julia thought we 


should.” 
Mrs. Fullen, calmly reviewing the field, felt 
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glad that the battle had ended just as it had. 
The victory, while decisive enough to keep down 
any “airs” or any triumph on the part of Julia, 


| was still not decisive enough to warrant much 


crowing on honest Nell’s part. Julia would be 
| silent and Nell would be silent, and so the 
| combat was happily ended, and Julia would not 
need to be reminded to be a little more generous 
in the future. . ELLEN M. FIREBAUGH. 





In Four Chapters.—Chapter II. 





sop, Pony and the Wild, Gray 
Gander. 


T the supper-table that night, 
A Halse and I freely confessed 
having found Pony, and very early next 
morning grandmother sent us with a special 
message, telling her she was welcome to stay at 
our house for the winter, or until some - better 
arrangement could be made for her. 

So again we tramped in the crisp snow through 
Quog-hogger, and politely knocked at the old 
barn-door. There was no response, but as we 
listened ‘we heard a noise of scrambling within, 
and pushed the door open. No one was in sight, 
but our eyes lighted upon a knotty pole, about 
fifteen feet long, which extended from the high 
scaffold down to one of the middle girths of the 
barn. 

It looked to us as if it had been used as a 
ladder, and we guessed that Pony had scrambled 
hastily up it when she had heard us coming, and 
that she had not had time to draw it up after her. 

“Oh, we heard you!”’ shouted Halse, derisively. 
“You needn't hide.” 

“What are you back here for?” cried Pony, 
peeping down. “I wouldn’t come uninvited, if 
I were you. I don’t want callers.” 

Nor did grandmother’s message much soften 
her tone. 

“1 can’t be living on your folks,” replied Pony. 
“What could 1 do to pay my board? I shall 
stay here.” 

And this was all the answer we could get from 
her—this and another invitation to be off. 

But grandmother, when we reported to her, 
vould not hear of Pony remaining there another 
night. “Why, she will get her death of cold!’’ 
cried the old lady, and naught was to do but we 
must harness our steadiest horse immediately 
after the noonday meal, and carry her in the 
market-pung along an old winter road in the 
borders of Quog-hogger, to where it came nearest 
to Garland’s meadow. Thence, escorted by 
Halse, she walked through the woods, over ledges 
and across bogs to the hay-barn. 

Her kind old heart prevailed where our boyish 
banter had been repulsed. Pony came down, 
released A£sop from his cedar pen by the brook, 
and accompanied grandmother home; but first 
the child exacted a promise that she should be 
allowed to sew and knit enough to pay for her 
board and for AZsop’s keep. “Sopsy will eat 
anything,” she confided to grandmother. ‘He 
will live on the oats the cows leave in their cribs ; 
but he must be put in a pen by himself, for he 
will bite the cattle.” 

Grandmother told us this privately and laughed 
over it, after they came home. “But remember, 
boys,” she charged us expressly, ‘don’t let Ada 
hear a word from you about my going after her, 
or her staying in the old barn ; she is the proudest 
child I ever saw.” 

And so, indeed, she was. Throughout the 
long winter evenings, as we gathered about 
the round table, studying our school lessons for 
the next day, Pony sat with us, conning her own 
lesson, but knitting fast with her book propped 
open before her. The rest of us were taking life 
easily, eating apples and snapping the seeds at 
each other; yet if Halse or I sent a seed in her 
direction, Pony never noticed it, even if it hit her, 
and only knit the faster. 

She seemed never for a moment to forget that 
she was “eating the bread of dependence in the 
house of strangers,” and it was always, “Yes, 
madam,” and “Yes, sir,” to the old people. I 
have seen grandmother’s eyes fill with tears as 
she watched her knit evenings, for the old lady 
Was very sympathetic. As it drew toward nine 
O'clock, she would whisper, “Don’t work so like 
a little slave, dear child. ‘There’s no need.” 
Pony would sometimes smile back to her, but 
Tarely answered, and never ceased plying the 
needles till she thought that a proper evening’s 
Work was accomplished. 

At Christmas we boys made up three dollars 
and bought a woollen frock, to be hung on the 
“yaa tree, as a present to Pony, but when 
ae, Saying that she could not accept gifts of 

‘othes from anybody. Halse was indignant, but 
ps indignation seemed to make no difference to 

ny. 
en ~- Tward, however, she told grandmother she 

ld shell corn, at five cents a bushel, to pay for 


the frock, if we wished. We had a great deal of 
COrn in those days, 





as given her she handed it back to grand- | 


was accustomed to pay us boys at 
that rate, and it was agreed that Pony 
should shell corn on Saturday after- 
noons. She shelled five bushels the 
first Saturday, and wore the skin 
nearly all off the palms of her hands. 
| We knew from experience that they must be 
horribly sore, but Pony made no complaint. She 


| was eleven weeks earning that frock, and would | 


| not wear it till she had paid for it in full. 
Although Pony was as tall as most girls of 
thirteen, she was very slender, and could not 
have weighed more than seventy pounds; but 
no boy in the place excelled her in climbing, 
whether in trees, or in the 
barn, and for her size she was 
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sitting-room, or the kitchen, “talking goose,” and | 
all this led, in April, to some sort of a woman’s | 
compact, by virtue of which Pony was to take | 
grandmother’s geese on shares. 

Not to have them annoy grandfather antl do | 
damage to crops,—for Pony was more conscien- 
tious about that than grandmother,—she planned 
to take them away to a small pond in what we 
called “the calf-pasture,” where a little brook | 
flowed through the farm. She and grandmother 
were somewhat secretive about it, and as we 
boys were busy at this season of the year with 
our farm-work, we did not concern ourselves 
much about their business. 

Pony assisted grandmother about her domestic 
work for an hour or so in the morning, and then 
both of them would set off together for the pond 
in the calf-pasture, where they were making 
goose-houses and gosling-pens. For this purpose 
they gathered up all the bits of board upon which 
they could lay their hands, and carried off every | 
nail and screw on our carpenter bench. They 
built a fence, too, about the little pond, and in 
May we learned that they had eleven old geese 
sitting on eggs. 

Pony, secudding like a swallow on the wing 
across the fields to the goose preserve, was a 
picture of happy enthusiasm. Half a dozen 
times in a forenoon we would see her fleeting 
thither, often singing like a bobolink. Grand- 
mother herself, too, looked as happy as a girl. 
Frequently we would see her ambling along in 
Pony’s wake. / : 





Such was their interest in their enterprise that 
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“You sha’n’t be troubled with them any more, 
Joseph,’ she said to grandfather, at table, one 
night. “I have given them all to Ada, and she 
is going to take them away.”’ 

“But I don’t see what you can do with them, 
Pony,” grandfather said. ‘There isn’t a place 
in this neighborhood where you can keep sixty 
geese without trespassing on somebody.” 

“I know they are a great bother,’ replied 
Pony, “and T have written to my Aunt Ada and 
my cousins in New York for permission to keep 
them in Quog-hogger.”’ 

“In Quog-hogger!”’ we all exclaimed, at once. 
“Why, the foxes and lynxes and stoats would 
get the whole of them in a fortnight!’ 7 

“Oh, but I think that Sopsy and I can guard 
them,” said Pony, quietly. 

At that, we all assured her that she was 
welcome to keep them in the calf-pasture as 
| long as she desired. 

“There wouldn’t be room,” she replied, “for 
| by fall | mean to have two hundred!” We then 
perceived that she was really cherishing an 
ambitious plan to keep great numbers of geese 
for profit ; that grandmother had known all about 
it from the start, and that even at her age she 
had intended to be a partner with Pony! 

Our attempts to dissuade Pony from her 
Quog-hogger scheme were without avail. “It’s 
| the only place where I could possibly keep them 
}and not disturb people,” she said, and that was 
true. 
| She obtained the permission she needed, and 
on April 15th, Halse, Ad and I assisted her to 
drive the geese slowly through 
the woods to the old hay-barn 





remarkably strong. She could 
easily take up a bushel of 
shelled corn and pour it into a 
barrel. She was quick and 
agile; some of her sudden 
movements were like a flash of 
light. 

Such a mass of crinkly, flaxen 
hair no one had ever seen in 
that county; it made her look 


}all head! Once grandmother 
coaxed her into having it 


braided, but usually she wore 
it in a great “‘bush”’ all about 
her neck and shoulders, in the 
middle of which her little pale, 
white face, looking no larger 
than the palm of one’s hand, 
showed two great dark-brown 
eyes and a row of little white 
teeth. 

There was never the slightest 
color in her face. According 
to the prevalent rural standard 
of beauty, which insists upon 
red cheeks and plumpness, she 
was anything but pretty, yet - 
in after years certain critics 
deemed her beautiful. 

She did not go home during 
the winter, and could not be 
induced to speak of her step- 
mother. Her three elder sisters, 
Cynthia, Eliza and Lois, and 
her stepbrother, little crippled 
Muncy, called occasionally at 
our house. The older sisters 
were rather meek, submissive 








at Garland’s meadow. Pony’s 
two sisters, Cynthia and Lois, 
also helped us. The distance 
was fully three miles, and we 
were the best part of the day 
guiding the slow - waddling, 
hissing, stubborn creatures 
through the woods and bogs. 

To keep them safe for the 
night, we shut them up in the 
old hay-barn; but the next 
forenoon Pony turned them 
loose to eat watercress and 
catch frogs, and otherwise 
disport themselves in their new 
pasture, 

It was really ideal—this new 
pasture. ‘There was nearly a 
mile of partially cleared land 
about the barn, and through 
this ample meadow flows Bog 
Brook—a deep, sluggish, 
crooked stream, always thirty 


or forty feet wide, and_ still 
broader at the great pools 
formed at its crooks and 
elbows. Here, by day, Pony, 


with her bush of yellow hair, 
and shaggy .2sop, stood vigi- 
lant guard over the geese, By 
night, for a time, she kept them 
in the old barn. 

But trouble of a kind that 
neither Pony nor any one else 
had even thought of was close 
at hand. She had but just 
arrived at the meadow on the 
third morning and turned the 








girls, very devout and careful 

in speech and deportment. 

_ All winter long she was manifestly revolving 
plans for self-support, and she often asked odd 


poultry. 
all of grandfather’s corn to shell, and asked him 
about it, and she also talked about husking it in 
the fall, and about drying apples on shares. 

Then she became greatly interested in grand- 
mother’s flock of fourteen geese, which were 
wintering in the barn cellar. She would boldly 
catch “Old Tim,” the gander, when he ran 
forward hissing at her. When the big bird tried 
to beat her with his wings, she seized him by 
one leg and lifted him off the ground so quickly 
and deftly that he was soon taught who was 
master of the situation. ‘The geese soon came 
to know her, and would break forth in loud, joy- 
ous cries whenever Pony appeared with their food. 

jrandfather* detested the geese and always 
opposed keeping them, and indeed, they are a 
nuisance on a farm, far worse than turkeys or 
other fowls. ‘Nasty things! 1 wish they were 
all dead!” grandfather often exclaimed. 

“Now, Joseph,’ grandmother would reply, 
placidly, “you like a warm f@ather-bed and a 
soft down pillow just as well as any one, and as 
long as I have granddaughters to ‘set out,’ I 
shall keep my geese.” 

Keep them she did, and she generally took 
care of them herself. In the winter this was 
hard for her to do. We boys ought to have been 
ashamed of ourselves for not helping her. ‘That 
Pony should like the geese, and be willing to 
chop up turnips to feed to them along with their 
barley and corn, and to fill the old half-barrel in 
| the barn cellar once a week with tepid water for 
| them to splash in, was an added bond of good- 
will between her and grandmother. 








made her complete mistress. As winter advanced, 


questions about various farm crops, particularly | 
At one time she had a fancy for taking | 


‘* BUT THIS TIME HE HAD MET HIS MATCH.”’ 


|on the night five of the geese were expected to 
hateh broods both were up until four in the 
morning, and they were in untold anxiety about 


but it did no harm. ‘Twenty-seven of the eggs 
hatched, and some time later twenty-eight other 
goslings were brought off. 


goslings looked exactly alike, but Pony knew 
them apart. She had named all the old geese; 
there were Juno and Hebe, Venus and Hermia, 
and a whole pantheon of other web-footed, pink- 
beak ed divinities, and what was more remarkable, 


to answer to their names. 
With the goslings came worries concerning 
foxes and prowling dogs, but Pony turned “sop 


own taught the queer, pugnacious little brute to 
charge after dogs, and even to chase away foxes 
by night—at least they said so, but I myself 
never saw him chase a fox. Later, the old geese 
had to be “picked.” 
Pony took that summer in caring for those geese 


exceed a million! She appeared to be afoot night 
and day in their service, to say nothing of the 
work she did at the farmhouse. 

The net result of it all was that in October 


and as Pony wished to keep them all, save two, 
our barn cellar was fairly aswarm with geese 
and uproarious from their squallings. Pony 
took all the care of them, and consequently we 
| managed to endure their presence, although of 
| course we grumbled a little. 

Poor grandmother! that was her last season 





| Shadows fell upon her, and she lost interest in 


for shelling which grandfather | they often spent hours together in the back | earthly things, even in her geese! 


a thunder-squall which occurred that day, lest | 
the thunder should kill the unhatched goslings ; | 


To us boys all those straw-colored, downy | 


she had actually contrived to teach some of them | 


loose in the calf-pasture, and by some art of her | 


If all the flying steps which | 


were numbered, their number would no doubt | 


grandmother and she had fifty-one young geese, | 


geese out, when suddenly they 

all raised their wings and 
squalled in a manner in which she had never 
heard them squall before. For a little they 
ran to and fro with flapping wings, and then, 
suddenly standing still, each turned one eye 
sky ward. 

Pony now heard the cry of wild geese high in 
the air over the meadow, and looking up, saw a 
flock of five winging its way northward over 
Quog-hogger. Although the wild geese were very 
| high in the sky, they had apparently heard or 
| seen the domesticated geese below, for, swerving 
| from their line of flight and describing a semi- 
| circle, their gander changed his quiet “honk- 
| honk” to loud cries, which sounded strangely so 
far aloft. 

In response, Pony’s flock again broke into 
| vociferous “quark-quarks,” and immediately the 
| wild geese, wheeling in three great circles, 
descended to the bank of the brook, where their 
| gander—a tremendous gray bird — made the 
whole meadow resound with his triumphant 
squawks! ‘The domesticated geese gathered 
about the newcomers, and Pony, standing by the 
barn, looked on with much interest. 

But the “king’’ gander of the tame flock 
resented the intrusion of the wild gander. Before 
Pony could approach, a battle royal had begun 
and, indeed, ended—for almost in no time the 
big, gray stranger beat the tame gander senseless 
and knocked him into the brook. 

Seizing a large stick, Pony rushed forward to 
| drive off the intruder and avenge her own bird. 
| The gray gander, flushed with victory, flew at 
| her furiously, and tried to bite, and to strike her 
| with his powerful wings; but this time he had 

met his match. Pony showered such swift, hard 
| blows on his anserine majesty that the warlike 
| bird, suddenly taking to flight, and squawking 


In return for her care of the geese grandmother | of active, happy life. In February of that winter | loudly to his charges to follow him, rose into the 
lovingly instructed her in those mysteries of | she had a partial shock of paralysis, and was | air. 
goose lore of which forty years’ experience had | never again her old, active, laughing self. | 


A curious thing then happened. Although 
neither these white domestic geese nor their 
ancestors for many generations had been used to 
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other than very short flights, the power to fly 
appeared suddenly to return to Pony’s flock, 
along with the old, wild spirit and the desire 
for liberty. One after another, squalling as if 
demented, they took flight. Pandemonium 
seemed to break” loose there! Every goose 
squalled at once, and the roar of their flapping 
wings was like thunder. 

In vain Pony, running among them, called, 
“Choog! choog!” and invoked each goose by 
name. The summons of that gray gander aloft 
seemed to set them all crazy. Around and around 
the great bird circled over the meadow, while he 
uttered wild cries of incitation. Within thirty 
seconds every goose, except two that were very 
old and fat and the disabled gander, had taken 
wing. All the younger white geese appeared to 
fly now without the least difficulty, yet thus 
far in their lives they had never really flown fifty 
feet! 

In dismay and despair Pony ran along the 
bank of the brook, and kept calling to the truants 
to come back—quite in vain! Once and yet 


again, led by the gray gander, the now magnifi- 
cent flock aloft cireled around the meadow, still 
squalling, perhaps derisively, to the laggards to 
rise and join them, and then, heading northward, 
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flew away and disappeared from sight over the 
fir woods up the brook. 

To Pony, helplessly watching her truant geese, 
it was as if all her hopes and plans had suddenly 
taken wing and vanished in the azure vault. 

“Oh, they’re gone! They’re all gone!’”’ she 
cried, and for a moment her brave heart sank 
within her. 

“But they can’t fly far!” she exclaimed, after 
a moment ortwo. ‘They’re not used to flying. 
Their wings will ache. They’ll have to light!” 
And so, being a girl of indomitable pluck, she 
started to run after them through the woods 
along the brook, in the direction of Mud Pond. 
“Indomitable pluck” is a strong expression, but 
I use the words purposely, and I am quite willing 
to let the reader say, when he learns what 
followed, if they are justified. 

This all happened as early as seven o’clock of 
that raw April morning, but at the farm we did 
not know until evening that anything had gone 
wrong. At about six o’clock A®sop came home. 
The little, worn, old side-saddle was turned 
under him, and it looked as if he had been 
rolling, or rubbing hard, to gét it off. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 













IS name was 
Theodore Beau- 
mont Westmore- 

land, but he was called 
= Daffy. His Da, old 

Maume Pavilion Particular, 


dem daffydowndillies in de 
garden-bed, honey.” And 
so, because he really did 
look like one, and because 
his name was so long and his legs were so short, 
they called him Datfy. 

He had a very sweet, hoarse little voice, and 
before he could talk he could sing. That is to 
say, he electrified the family one morning at the 
breakfast-table, when he was about two years 
old, by putting down his spoon and suddenly 
humming, “Go Tell Aunt Rhody,” in extremely 
deliberate and correct tones, ending with an 
effective ri-tar-dan-do just like a small music-box 
nearly run down, Then he went calmly on with 
his hominy and milk, as if he had not done the 
most extraordinary thing in the world. 

His mamma and papa could only stare at him, 
but his two aunts jumped up and kissed him 
soundly, and squeezed him until he could scarcely 
breathe. 

Maume Pavilion Particular, standing behind 
his chair, ‘remarked, “De chile gwine to hab 
t’roat same like he pa-a, way down yer,” with a 
finger on her three chins. Everybody understood 
this to be a prophecy that Daffy would be the 
finest bass singer of his day. 

When he was four and a half years old, or, as 
he expressed it, “goin’ on to five,” his mamma 


went to visit in her old home in the low country. | 


Daffy had been born there, but as his memory 
was not quite half as old as he was, it was a new 
place to him, and a perfect fairy-land. 

His mamma stayed with her aunt, a Mrs. 
Prior, whom everybody called ’Sanna, which 
was a short way of saying Miss Anna. Her 
home was known as the Priory. 

Not far from it was a much more beautiful 
place called Druid’s Grove, probably because of 
its great oak-trees and mistletoe. Daffy had a 
step-grandmamma living at the grove, but this he 
did not know, or he might have wondered why 
his mamma did not go there. 

In fact, she had spent a very unhappy childhood 
in the beautiful old house, and was only too glad 
to go away from it one day with her Aunt Anna. 
She took Daffy to see her father at his office in 
the town, and he came now and then to the Priory 
to see them. 

So the step-grandmother lived alone in the big 
white house under the oak-trees, and her nose 
was so sharp, her eyes so small and piereing, her 
skin so yellow and wrinkled that nobody could 
care much about her. Perhaps her bad temper 
and her sharp tongue had more to do with this 
than her nose or eyes or skin, but at any rate the 
little black children always ran away when they 
saw her coming, and so did a good many white 
ones, too. 

So she often said that children were the greatest 
nuisances in the world, which was hard to under- 
stand, for she never had anything to do with 
them. 

Now Mrs. Prior disliked Daffy’s step-grand- 


mamma more than anybody else did, because she | 


knew her better, and because Daffy’s mamma 
was her own niece. 

The two ladies were about the same age, but 
Mrs. Prior privately knew that she looked fully 
fifteen years younger than Cornelia Graham, as 
she always called the step-grandmother. 

“If I thought that I could ever look as old and 


By Claude M. Girardeau. 


said he looked ‘“‘dess like | 


as bad-tempered as Cornelia Graham,” she would 
sometimes say to Daffy’s mamma, “I do not 
know what I should do, Helen.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Westmoreland would always 
reply, ‘“‘O ’Sanna, it would be impossible! The 
idea of your ever looking 
like that, you dear sweet 
thing!” 

Then the two would hug 
and kiss each other, and 
Daffy would squeeze be- 
tween them for his share. 

“IT wonder if Cornelia 
Graham has seen this 
ehild?” Mrs. Prior re 
marked one day, when 
Daffy was ready to go out 
for a walk. 

“I dare say she has,” 
replied his mamma, watch- 
ing him as he toddled down 
the gravel-path hanging to 
his nurse’s hand. 

He turned around every 
few steps to throw a kiss 
to his mother and ’Sanna, 
and then his hat would fall 
off and have to be tied on 
again. But his nurse did 
not mind it, for her name 
was Serene-Sunday-Morn- 
ing. 

He had two nurses to 
take him out, for Maume 
Pavilion Particular was 
too fat to walk far. These 
two were her daughters, 
and the other’s name was 
Four-O’clock-in-the- Even- 
ing. The Da had named 
them “out of her own 
head,”’ and had asked her 
old master, Mr. Westmore- 
land, what his opinion was. 
He said he thought the 
names were very appro- 
priate, and nobody else but 
Maume Pavilion would 
have thought of them. 

Serene was the color of 
an old saddle, and had 
large, round black eyes and 
a big, wide red mouth like 
afresh tomato. She always 
wore a hat. Four-O’clock was black and shiny, 
like a dress that Daffy’s mamma sometimes 
wore, and she had a big flat nose and a quantity 
of white teeth like two rows of corn. She 
always wore a “handkerchief,”’ that is, a green 
and yellow plaid square of Madras cotton} with 
the starched ends sticking straight up in front, 
like two rabbit’s ears, over her tight wool. 

Both girls laughed nearly all the time, and did 
not mind carrying Daffy “‘pickaback’”’ whenever 
his short legs gave out. This evening Serene had 
charge of him. 


COMPANION. 


other peacocks, little boy?” asked a voice at the 
gate. 

Serene jumped, for she had not seen the lady 
| belonging to the voice. “No, ma’am, t'anky, 


the road. 
But Daffy advanced, bold as a lion, and peeped 


in if you p’ease,” he said, smiling. 

She opened the gate and he went in, poked his 
hand confidingly in hers and trotted up the walk 
beside her. 

“What is your name?” asked the lady, looking 
down at his bobbing curls. 

He put his head back to look up at her, and 
| smiled again. “Daffy.” 
| Serene was following them, with eyes like 
moons. 

‘What is his name?” inquired the lady of her. 

“Daffy, ma’am, dess Daffy; dat all, ma’am,”’ 
replied Serene, bobbing up and down as she had 
been taught to do wher speaking to the white 
people. And that was all she seemed to know. 

They had a remarkably pleasant visit. Daffy 
inspected the flower and vegetable gardens, the 
poultry-yard, the dog-kennels and the stables. 
He fell in love with a red rose, a white duck, a 
brown dog and two black horses. 
| He went into fits of delight over the green- 

houses and the funny flowers that looked like 

| butterflies and birds and syrup-pitchers, and he 
finally sat down beside the lady on the piazza, 
with a bunch of roses in one warm little hand 
and a fat, golden pear in the other. 

He had had a peach and some grapes, so he 
was not in a hurry to begin on the pear. He 
looked gravely into the lady’s face, and wondered 
inside his little head why her hair was brown on 
top and white underneath, but was too polite to 
mention it. 

Presently he said, suddenly, “Once ’pon a tam 
I was goin’ down a paf, an’ I heard some’n’ go, 
‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak dat. An’ I went 
down de paf, an’ af’er w’ile I heard some’n’ go, 
‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak dat. Den I walked 











‘*BUT DAFFY ADVANCED, BOLD AS A LION.”’ 


an’ walked an’ walked, an’ dere was some bushes. 
Whole heap o’ bushes. Blackberry-bushes an’ 
strawberry-bushes an’ gooseberry-bushes an’ 
pokeberry-bushes an’ huckleberry-bushes, an’ I 
| heard some’n’ go, ‘Baa! baa! baa!’ Dess lak 
“dat. An’ I look a-hine a blackberry-bush, an’ 
| what do you think I saw?” ; 

| He got up as he said these last words very 
carefully and slowly, and leaned on the lady’s 
| lap to look earnestly into her face. 


“Why, Datfy, 1 think it must have been a/| 


| little lamb.” 


ma’am,” she said, courtesying up and down in | 


at the lady through the ironwork. “I lak to tum | 
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some’n’ go, ‘Baa! baa! baa!’ an’ dere was sebben 
pears!” 

He bit a round piece out of the pear in his 
hand, and the lady put her head back and 
laughed and Jaughed, and then put it down 
and kissed Daffy’s rosy cheek. 

It was getting quite late, so Serene plucked 
| up courage to say, “Please, ma’am, Mis’ Helen 
| say to fotch um ba-ack ’fo’ sundown.” 
| Mis’ Helen?” said the lady, sharply. “You 
| mean Mrs. Westmoreland ?”’ 

“Yas’m; Mis’ Helen Wes’mo’lan’.” 

“Dat my mamma!” said Daffy, proudly. “My 
name Teedo Bomon Wes’mo’lan’.” 

“Why didn’t you say so when I asked you at 
first?”’ inquired the lady, in surprise. 

“T fordot,” said Daffy. “I tum an’ see you 
adain,’’ he added, as Serene helped him on with 
his hat. He stopped half-way down the steps 
and remembered his politeness: “Ve'’y p‘easant 
ebenin’, sank you, ma’am.” 

When Serene took him home, she led him 
solemnly into the piazza where his mamma and 
Mrs. Prior were sitting. 

“Dear me,” said his mother, “what lovely 
roses ! Where did you get them, darling? You 
brought them for me? Why, ’Sanna, they look 
like the Devoniensis that used to grow at Druid’s 
Grove!” 

“He done agone right dar, Mis’ Hel’n,’’ said 
Serene, who had been hobnobbing with the 
Graham cook. 

“Druid’s Grove?’ exclaimed Mrs. Prior. 
“Who gave you the roses, my son?” 

“I don’ know,” said Daffy, like-a small 
heathen, for he was too tired to think straight. 

“It must have been Pleasant Grove,”’ said his 
mother. “Did Mis’ Fannie give them to you?” 

He shook his head, and climbed up into Mrs. 
Prior’s lap. 

“Perhaps it was his Auntie Venable,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Prior. ‘Eh, Daffy?” 

“No, ma’am,” cut in Serene. ‘Mis’ Cornelia 
Graham; she gib um.” 








Just as they were passing the big openwork| He shook his curls violently, but said nothing. 
iron gates of Druid’s Grove, a magnificent peacock | “A little white duck?” 
squalled on one of the posts. | “No, no, no.” 

“Wow!” cried Daffy, clutching Serene and| “A little brown doggie?” 
burying his head like a small ostrich in her skirts,| “H’m-h’m!” said Daffy, with an inflection 
his kilt sticking stiffly out behind, his hat in the | that indicated that she was very wide of the 
dust and the soles of his red shoes showing. | mark indeed. ‘ 

“See um tail, Daffy!” exclaimed Serene.| ‘What could it have been, I wonder?” said 
“Look a-dar, honey!’ |the lady, really curious to know what was 

Daffy opened one eye at the gorgeous bird. coming. 

“Hab t’ree million t’ousan’ eye in um tail,”| He opened his blue eyes very wide, dropped 
explained Serene, who could count up to three. | his voice to a small, hoarse whisper, and said, 

“Would you not like to come in and see the | “I look a-hine a blackberry-bush, when I heard 


“‘De lady dat looks lak you, ’Sanna,”’ explained 
Datfy, rousing up. “She 
look dess ’zackly lak you, 
an’ she dive me—” But 
his sentence was finished 
on the floor, for Mrs. Prior 
put him down hastily and 
went into the house, unable 
to endure the sound of her 
niece’s smothered laughter 
and the sight of Serene 
shaking over the piazza 
railing. 

Datfy stood aggrieved. 
rubbing his eyes. 

“You must never say 
that anybody looks like 
*Sanna, Daffy,” said his 
mamma, presently, draw- 
ing him to her. “It is not 
polite.” 

“But she look dess lak 
de lady!” he persisted, 
sleepily. 

“Perhaps you think so,” 
said his mamma, taking 
him on her knee and kissing 
his sticky cheek, **but just 
suppose I should say you 
look like Felix ?” 

Felix was Serene’s 
brother, and his “entitle- 
ment” was: 


emer 


ees » eins 


mei Kats 
one 


Felix o’ darkness, head o’ the 


ight, 
*Veals all evil and works arter 
night! 


“No, [ don’t,” said 
Daffy, too sleepy to see the 
point. So Serene carried 
him off to bed, while his 
mamma wiped the tears of 
laughter from her eyes and 
put the Druid’s Grove 
roses into a bowl of 
water. 

The next week Datfy 
was dressed one afternoon 
to pay a visit to a Mrs. 
Fannie Graham, a great 
favorite of Mrs. Prior, and a connection of his 
mother. 

“Now, Daffy,” said ’Sanna, as she tied on his 
red sash, ‘‘you must say that mamma and ‘Sanna 
send their dearest love, and will forgive her for 
waiting so long if she will come and spend the 
day with them to-morrow. Can you remeniber 
all that?” 

“Dea’est love,” repeated Daffy, meditatively, 
“p’ease fordive um, an’ spen’ day wil wm 
a-mow wo.”’ 

“That’s right; she will probably understand. 
And you must give her a kiss for mamma and 
one for me.” Daffy put up his mouth at once. 
“And here comes Four-O’clock for you, so trot 
along and be a good boy.” 

It so happened, as they passed Druid’s Grove 
(on their way, that Daffy beheld his splendid 
acquaintance, the peacock, apparently on the 
lookout for him. He dropped Four-O’clock’s 
hand and flew to the gate. 

“Here is Pasha! How do, Pasha?” 

“Dat ain’ de place, Daffy!” said his nurse. 
“Come ‘long, chile!’ 








“I want see lady, an’ de peacock wif ten million 
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billion tails,” said Daffy. ‘Him name Peacock 
Pasha. An’ de w’ite duck an’ de little bwown 
doggie.”’ 

Just then the yellow old lady drove up in her 
big yellow carriage, and stopped before the 
gate. 

“Pease tate me up!” cried Daffy, holding out 
his hands, not at all afraid of his friends, the 
praneing black horses. 

“Lift him in,” said the lady to Four-O’clock ; 
and up the drive they went. 

Daffy’s heart overflowed. They did not have 
a carriage and two delightful black horses at the 
Priory. He slipped a soft hand into the hard, 
bony one on the lady’s lap, and gazed lovingly 
into her sharp, piercing eyes. 

“*’Sanna said,” he began, trying hard to 
remember, “’Sanna said, ‘Dive her my dea’est 
Jove,’ an’ mamma said, ‘Dive her my dea’est 
love,’ ’—he stopped a moment to think it out,— 
‘an’ fordive um, an’ tum spen’ a day a-mowwo 
wif um.’ ” 

He rattled it off ata great rate. “Who were 
you going to see?” asked Mrs. Graham, curi- 
ously. 

“Mis’ Gwayam,” he said, innocently. “You 
name Gwayam?” he continued, patting her 
hand. 

“Yes, that is my name.” She felt sure there 
must be some mistake, but as she took him out 
of the carriage, he put both arms around her 
neck and kissed her twice very hard. 

“*Sanna say, ‘Dive her one tiss for me an’ 
one tiss for mamma, an’ tum spen’ a day 
a-mowwo.’ ” 

“Are you sure, Daffy ?”’ inquired Mrs. Graham, 
looking at his rosy little face with a most shamed 
and curious feeling. 

“*Deed an’ ’deed an’ double ’deedy!’’ said 
Daffy, repeating something he had heard Felix- 
o’-darkness say. He patted Mrs. Graham's 
leathery, yellow face. 

“You look dess lak ’Sanna,” he announced ; 
“dess ‘zackly lak ’Sanna.” 

“Do you think so?’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Graham. 
inwardly delighted, for everybody said Mrs. 
Prior was a beautiful old lady; and indeed it 
might be true, for they were third cousins, after 
all! 

“I love you!” said Daffy, impulsively, squeez- 
ing her around the neck. “I love pears, too!’ 
he added, with insinuating candor. 

That evening Four-O’clock made an appear- 
ance at the Priory with an immense basketful 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers on one arm, 





and Daffy holding a brown puppy on the other. 





By Rev. Wm. E. Barton. 


A True Story. 


HILE 1 was a student in college I 

spent my vacations in the mountains 

of Kentucky teaching school, selling 
books, and giving occasional talks on popular 
subjects to the parents of my school children. 
These so-called ‘lectures’ were delivered in the 
schoolhouse by what was called ‘‘candle-light,”’ 
although the light was mostly made by pine 
torches in the great open fireplace. 

The first of these lectures was on temperance, 
a practical subject, and suited to tfie locality, for 
although liquor is made and too much is con- 
sumed in the mountains of Kentucky, there is 
no place of which 1 know where there is a more 
strenuous and wholesome temperance sentiment. 
So my lecture was well received in the school- 
house on Richland Creek, and 1 was invited to 
deliver it again on Horse Lick. 

Horse Lick was eighteen miles distant, and 
the road was rough and steep, but I took it on a 
Friday afternoon, having dismissed school early 
for the purpose. A mountain preacher met 
me by appointment on the way, and rode the 
Temainder of the distance with me. We were 
well mounted on good, sturdy horses, and the 
ride was pleasant, save as it brought nearer the 
Strange audience which 1 had rashly promised 
to address with all too meagre preparation. It 
began to grow upon me that although I might 
without presumption give informal talks to the 
People about my own schoolhouse, talks hastily 
Prepared and necessarily superficial, but not 
wholly without value for their original purpose, 
it was quite another thing to go to a strange 
locality and attempt a formal lecture with the 
same material. 

However, on one point I felt tolerably strong— 
the part of my lecture that dealt with intemper- 
ance and crime. In my own schoolhouse I had 
used as the “awful example” the well-known 
case of the then regnant desperado of the adjacent 
County, Pal Seagraves. Every one in our county 
knew who Pal Seagraves was, although he 
Prele:red to do the most of his: mischief in the 
nearest bluegrass county, Madison. and when 
oe to take refuge in the mountains of 


Jackson itself knew all too much of what he 





— ‘lo, but much as he was hated there, he 
_ feared more, and few ventured to turn him | 
om their door when he came up and asked a | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“What is al] this?’”” asked Mrs. Prior. “1 did 
not know Fannie had such fruits and flowers.” 

“And where did you get the dear little dog, 
son?” asked Daffy’s mamma. 

“Dey ain’ Mis’ Fannie’s,” said Four-O’clock. 
“An’ dey’s a writin’ pin in my head-wrop fer 
yer, Mis’ Prior.” 

Sure enough, there was a note carefully tucked 
and pinned in Four-O’clock’s turban. When 
Mrs. Prior read it, she exclaimed aloud, half 
laughing, half erying; and she and Daffy’s 
mamma read it together again, and opened their 
eyes at each other. 

“After all these years!’’ cried Mrs. Prior. 


“And to think of all that she has done and said! | 


The world must be coming to an end!’’ 

“We must forget that,’’ said her niece, “but it 
seems incredible.” 

“She says she is sorry!” said Mrs. Prior. “I 
can hardly believe my eyes. But I suppose we 
ought to forgive her for your father’s sake.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Daffy’s mother. “‘l feel 
as if something beautiful had happened—some 
great .good-fortune. And to think my little son 
should have been the means of melting that 
stony heart!” She bent down and kissed Daffy 
tenderly, but he was absorbed in his play with 
the brown puppy. 

“She is actually coming to see us!” continued 
Mrs. Prior. “Well, well, she has not had a 
very happy life, after all, alone in that big house, 
with no one to care for her. I hope she has 
made up her mind to be a better woman.” 

“How happy papa will be!”” said Mrs. West- 
moreland. 

The next day Mrs. Graham’s carriage appeared 
in the avenue. Daffy was standing on the piazza 
to welcome her. He had been told she was his 
“grandmamma,’’ and he could hardly wait to 
announce the fact to her. 

“Dis is my dranma!”’ he said, almost as proud 
as Peacock Pasha. as he gallantly offered a hand 
to help her out of the carriage and up the steps. 

“l am very glad to see you, Cornelia,”’ said 
Mrs. Prior, shaking hands with her. 

“TI am so glad you have come!’’ murmured 
Daffy’s mamma, hesitating a moment. 

“Please say you forgive me, Helen; and you, 
also, Anna,” said Mrs. Graham, awkwardly but 
sincerely. “I am truly sorry for the past. It 
seems like a bad dream, from which | have just 
been waked.” 

“Forgive you?” exclaimed Daffy’s mamma, 
observing the tears in her sharp eyes. ‘With 
all my heart!” 

And they kissed each other for the first time. 


night’s lodging, and perhaps a place in which to 
hide. So with the whole county of Jackson for 
a hiding-place, and more than half its homes 
open to him, he rode in and out at will. 

Pal Seagraves consumed more uncolored corn 


house, with barn across the narrow road. 

“In that house and barn six men concealed 
themselves and waylaid Seagraves. They filled 
him so full of lead he hasn't dared to go in 
swimming since, folks say. 
would die, sure, but lead can’t kill him.’’ 

I remembered the incident, for I had chanced 
to ride in the stage with his mother on her way 
to see her son, whom 
|She believed to be 
|dying. “My Pally,” 
she called him, and 
told me that she her- 
self had named him 
Palestine, ‘*bekase 
hit’s a good Scriptur’ 
name.”’ She was curi- 
‘ously proud of her 

boy, although disap- 
| proving his crimes; 
sorry that he did as 
|he did, but admiring 
| his hardihood and 
| power. 

| I had seen Sea 
graves himself once. 
| He had galloped by 
me, frightening my 
| horse with his reck- 
|less speed and yell. 
and turning toward 
me as he passed a 
| pair of fearful eyes 
| Whether he was light 
| or dark, wore a beard 
or not, ] could not recall, but I could not forget 
those eyes, and 1 knew that I should know him 
again if I ever saw him. 

By this time the thought of Pal Seagraves had 
well-nigh absorbed the little part of my lecture 
that was devoted to other aspects of the liquor 
problem. I had no thought of naming him, but 
I knew that every one would know whom I 
meant, and I was quite willing they should 
know, inasmuch as he was at a safe distance. 
And so the lecture began. 

I was a boy of twenty, cultivating my first 
mustache, and the minister who introduced me 
told the people who filled the schoolhouse not to 
despise my youth, for, said he, “I reckon he'll 
talk well, and I know he’ll give you the best 
he’s got.”’ 

1 was through with my introduction, and had 
started well upon the body of my lecture, and 
had reached the topic of intemperance and 
crime. 

I had just got into this when the door opened, 
and in came Pal Seagraves. He had a companion 
before whom he was evidently minded to show 
off, and both were more or less drunk. Respect- 
ful room was made for them, and they sat well 
toward the rear, but in plain sight, and their 





and worse than a chill over me. I tried not to 
look that way, but turn as I would to this corner 
and that, ] saw nothing but those eyes. I talked 
on from sheer inability to stop. 1 could not 
forget what I had to say. 1 could not change it. 
1 had to go on. 

1 confess 1 tried to soften down some of my 
illustrations, but it seemed to me that every such 
attempt brought the statement out in all the 





whiskey and killed more men than any man in | 
that part of Kentucky. 1 never knew just how | 
many men he had killed, but the total was not | 
small. Murder was a matter of freak with him; | 
sometimes he had killed a man for no other | 
apparent purpose than to terrify a neighborhood | 
and make his name more potent. Sometimes, so 
ran the explanation, “he was jes’ drunk and 
didn’t keer.”” He was an excellent warning for | 
use in a temperance lecture in the county where | 
he was known by reputation only. He might | 
not serve so well in the county where he made 
his headquarters. But that county was Jackson, | 
and Horse Lick, to which I was going, was | 
there, in “the free state of Jackson,’’ as it - 


called. 

1 eagerly asked my companion about Pal 
Seagraves, for his possible presence at my lecture | 
would necessitate radical changes in it, and I 
had no time to make them. Much to my relief, | 
I was informed that he was gone—gone, they 
hoped, for good. Being hotly pursued by the 
sheriff for a crime in Madison County, he was | 
said to have ridden away into a distant part of 
the state. 

Immensely relieved, 1 gave myself anew to | 
thought upon that part of my lecture, and mate- | 
rial for it accumulated, as the road was eloquent | 
with tales of Seagraves. 

“Right here,’ said my companion, ‘Pal Sea- 
graves killed a man.” We were watering our 
horses in a ford. | 

“Right where?” I asked. 

“Right here. They were watering their horses 
together. They had had a fuss, and expected to, 
shoot at sight, and they met on yon hill, and the | 
other fellow got the drop on Pal. But Pal 
begged him not to shoot. He told him they | 


more uncompromising form. I grew almost 
desperate. 

1 soon saw that Seagraves recognized his 
portrait, and counted it a good joke. He winked 
at his companion and nudged him. Then he 
laughed, first softly, then aloud, and then a 
coarse, defiant laugh. This irritated me and 
steadied my nerve somewhat, and I began to say 
to myself that he should hear the truth about 
himself once, anyway. So I gave myself more 
liberty, and went straight ahead. 

His laughing mood did not continue long. He 
seowled; he scuffed his feet on the rough floor ; 
he made some discourteous noises; and all the 
time I talked on as if driven by fate, every word 
sounding harder and more stinging than I had 
meant it to, even when I supposed that he would 
be absent. 

At length he rose and started toward me, 
walking unsteadily, partly because he was drunk, 
partly because such is the custom of human 
centaurs when compelled to use their own legs. 
It was not because I wanted to that I looked 
him straight in the eye. I could not help it. 
And I talked on because 1 could not stop. 
Perhaps my looking at him had an effect; 
perhaps he counted me smal]l game, for he turned 
on his heel and went out. 

Many mountain schoolhouses have no glass 
windows, but this one had, and at one I soon 
saw the hideous, grinning, angry, drunken face 
of the desperado. There are few faces that look 


well through a window at night, but I am willing 
to affirm that no face ever looked less attractive | 
eyes and worn appearance. 


than his did to me. It was plain that he was 
undecided what to do, for 1 could read his 
thought in his drunken features. At times he 
seemed tempted to shoot me through the glass ; 


Later my friend pointed out a double log | by the fresh air. 





‘* FRIGHTENING MY HORSE. 


coming sent a perceptible chill over the audience, | 
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And I found means about that 
time to draw my lecture to a close. 

In that part of Kentucky the ministers descend 
after a service, and the people come forward and 
shake hands with them. | was a sort of brevet 


They thought he | minister, and the preacher and I stepped down. 


The first man to come up and extend his hand, 
| which he did with a swagger, was Seagraves. 

| 1 took the hand which he extended, and asked, 
“Will you tell me 
your name, sir?”’ 

He toki me _ his 
name with emphasis 
and evident pride. 

“Do you live about 
here, Mr. Seagraves °”’ 
I asked. It was a 
stupid enough ques- 
tion, but it was all 
that I could think to 
ask. To my surprise 
it abashed him. He 
felt an apparent 
humiliation that he 
had left it possible 
for any man to enter 
Jackson County and 
not know his name. 
Turning on his heel, 
he went out. 

My friend, the min- 
ister, got together a 
group of people to 
walk with us to our 
stopping - place and 
protect me in case of 
need. We passed the ruffian, who was watching 
| for us in the shadow of the schoolhouse, and his 
| attitude and a growling curse convinced my 
| friends that the precautions were not unneces- 
| sary. 

By the time Pal had taken one or two 
| additional drinks, he appeared to repent of 
| having let me off so easily, and came galloping 
up to the log house where we were entertained. 
I had gone to bed, and was making some mental 
calculations of the thickness of the walls when | 
heard his voice. 

| My landlord went out to the fence and reasoned 
with him. Pal demanded that ‘the preachers” 
"should be brought out. He wanted to see both 
|0f them. If we did not come out, he would 
| come in and fetch us out. And there was more 
talk of this sort, emphasized now and then by 
the firing of a bullet over the house. 

| My host pleaded the laws that govern hospi- 
tality, and seemed to be urging my youth in 
| extenuation of my conduct. Somewhat mollified, 
| Pal at last rode off, and as the light of the new 
day was coming in, 1 ceased to wonder if he 
| would return again, and fell asleep. 

| That was the last time 1 saw Pal Seagraves; 
but I was told a year ago that he has settled 
down into a shiftless farmer, and “rides on his 
| raids no more.”” About three years since, his 
| nerve shaken and his aim less true, he found 
himself with empty pistols looking into the 
loaded barrel of a revolver in the hands of a 
| younger and equally desperate man, and gained 
his life by the hardest begging upon his knees. 

The stock in trade of such a desperado is 
chiefly the fear which his name excites. The 
power of his name to frighten once broken, his 
poor, sham courage oozes out, and he stands 
confessed a coward. I never knew a ruffian 
who had not in him some patent elements of 
cowardice. The swaggering and bluster of the 
| desperado rarely go with true courage, which, as 
I have seen it, is almost uniformly modest and 
| at the root, moral. 
| Now, they told me, “Anybody can kick Pal 
| Seagraves around,” and “When a fight begins, 
}and you see a man going through the brush to 
| where he’s tied his horse, and hitting the road 
| right lively—that's Pal!” 





—— 
* 





A Laugh Out of Season. 
HREE young girls sat chatting and laugh- 
. ing over their fancy-work, in a clergyman’s 
parlor. Two of them were guests, and 
not used to all the many calls made in a day ata 
parsonage. “How often the bell has rung this 
morning,” said one of them, “and yet no one 
has been brought into the parlor !”’ 
“They have all been people to see papa,” 
replied Grace Bowen, the clergyman’s daughter. 
“Well, I hope if there is any handsome young 
man among them, he will be made over to us!” 
exclaimed one of the girls. 
“Hush!” said her sister, ‘some one is coming!” 
The servant at this moment ushered a tall 
young man into the room, asking him to be 
seated until the doctor was at liberty. He 
might have been fine-looking but for his hollow 
He bowed to the 
girls in passing, and quietly took an easy chair 
in the farther end of the room. 
A momentary silence fell upon the group. 





were good friends. He swore that he would | and again, he remembered apparently that | was | The two guests sat a little more erect, and a 
stand by the other fellow if the other fellow | a boy, and that to kill me would be a little out of | light touch made their draperies fall in more 


wouldn't kill him, and he, feeling good to have 
humbled Pal and to have made him his defender, 
shook hands with him. 
and watered their horses together, and while the 


his line, and could do him little good. 
As before, I kept my eyes on him, and every 


They rode down here eye in the schoolhouse was fixed with mine on | good humor and a bright, ready wit. 
|as if the young man in the corner must be 


that pane of glass. His curiosity soon overcame 


graceful folds. Then, with dimpling smiles, they 
began a fresh conversation, in which they showed 
It seemed 


other fellow was looking down at his horse, | him, and he came in again, apparently a little | entertained and interested in spite of himself. 


drinking, Pa) shot him.” 


more sober, and partly restored to good nature 


The clergyman’s daughter, accustomed to 
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strangers, and knowing that this one was no 
caller of hers, and that he was comfortably 
seated, gave him no farther thought but quietly 
enjoyed the gay chatter of her friends. They, 
however, cast an occasional conscious glance 
his way, which he did not seem to notice. 

At last, after a particularly bright and witty 
remark, the more vivacious of the two girls 
turned her eyes fully upon him, sure of appre- 
ciation. But she immediately drew her features 
into a most comical expression, and pointing 
toward him to call the attention of the others, 
tittered unrestrainedly. 

He was sound asleep! 

Her sister and she covered their mouths with 
their handkerchiefs and shook with mirth. He, 
with his head thrown back and his eyes closed, 
looked the picture of indifference and fatigue. 
The young hostess arose and was softly drawing 
a screen in such a way as to shield the easy 
chair, when the clergyman himself entered the 
room, exclaiming briskly : 

“Good morning, my friend! 
it’s young Redfield!” 

The young man, suddenly awakened, sprang 
up, and his comprehensive glance took in the 
whole scene—the two tittering girls with their 
handkerchiefs, the gentle-faced Grace with her 
hand on the screen, and the kindly, impulsive 
clergyman, who in a changed voice said quickly : 

“No bad news, I hope! Come right up to my 
study !’’ 

As the two men left the room, the. girls, 
abashed and mortified, sank back in their chairs, 
feeling that they had been detected in a rudeness ; 
but they soon began to excuse themselves. 

“He was no gentleman!” they said. ‘To fall 
asleep in the presence of ladies! Served him 
right to be laughed at! Do your callers often 
behave so queerly, Grace?’ 

But there was a little consciousness and con- 
straint about their light talk after that, and an 


Why, bless me, 
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MEMORIE 


By Justin 


was On a somewhat remarkable occasion. 

It was at a country-house in the Isle of 
Wight—the seat of Mr. Charles Seeley, a man 
long since dead, who was very rich, and for many 
years represented Nottingham in the House of 
Commons. It was the time of the famous visit 
of General Garibaldi to England, in 1864, and 
Garibaldi was just then the guest of Mr. Seeley 
in the Isle of Wight. ‘Tennyson had his home in 
the Isle of Wight, and he was invited to meet 
Garibaldi at Mr. Seeley’s house. 

It was avery curious and interesting gathering. 
The late Lord Shaftesbury was there,—the great 
philanthropist and devotee of orthodox religion, 
English Church, of course,—and Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, the free-thinker and socialist, 
and Alexander Herzen, the then famous Russian 
exile, and, I think, Louis Blane and Lord Kin- 
naird and Grant Duff, and many more whose 
names I have forgotten. 

I thought I had then never seen a more 
commanding figure than that of the poet laureate. 
A stately and even magnificent presence, a man 
tall, erect, broad-shouldered,—somewhat over 
six feet in height, I should think,—with a splen- 
didly outlined face and a mass of dark, wavy 
hair, almost black, then hardly even streaked 
with gray. 

I never knew Tennyson except in an outside 
sort of way, meeting him occasionally here and 
there. I cannot say what his manners to his 
intimate friends may have been, except that I 
know of the affectionate terms in which his 
intimate friends always spoke of him, but to the 
ordinary observer from the outside his manners 
seemed rather abrupt and domineering. He 
sometimes sat chillingly silent, as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne might have done; but Nathaniel 
Hawthorne never, so far as I know, broke out 
into sudden bursts of self-assertion, and Tenny- 
son often did. 

Tennyson was curiously out of sympathy with 
any democratic, or even any reforming, tendencies 
in the political sense on the part of the majority 
of his countrymen. He detested popular agitators 
at home, but admired them much when they 
were abroad. He admired Garibaldi; he did not 


T= first time I met the late Lord Tennyson 
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involuntary pause to listen if a door opened or 
shut, or a step were heard on the stair. It was 
some time before the study door opened, and 
then Doctor Bowen was heard accompanying 
his visitor to the hall, and bidding him good-by 
in a voice full of sympathetic feeling. 

The clergyman returned to the parlor with a 
grave face, but smiled a little as the girls looked 
up at him apprehensively. He did not reprove 
them, but simply told the facts. 

“What have you been doing, you naughty 
girls?” he asked, kindly. “Young Redfield 
begged me to make his apologies for his rudeness 
in falling asleep, but I am sure you will not think 
it a rudeness when I tell you that he has been at 
the bedside of his dying mother for three nights, 
without sleep, torn by love and grief. She 
passed away this morning, and he came to me 
without stopping to take rest. He has been a 
most devoted son. Grace, dear, you have heard 
me speak of the family. His father, Judge 
Redfield, is entirely prostrated, so his son tells 
me. I shall go to him at once.” 

“O Doctor Bowen! Doctor Bowen!” exclaimed 
the distressed girls. ‘‘We shall never forgive 


ourselves! How heartless and rude we must 
have seemed! Do tell him we can never forgive 
ourselves !”’ 


The good doctor did not promise. He perhaps 
thought it too trivial a thing to bring up again in 
a house of affliction, and he left the girls to their 
self-reproaches. They were sensitive and kind- 
hearted, in spite of their thoughtlessness, and it 
might almost be said that the incident was a 
turning-point in the development of their 
womanly character. 

“Tt impressed me for life,” said one of them in 
after years. “I have never since then felt any 
temptation to laugh at any person placed in a 
ridiculous position. Instead, I feel a swift 
desire to help him or her out of it.’ 


M. L. B. BRANCH. 


-OF+SOME 
FAMOUS+AUTHORS 
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admire John Bright. He attacked Bright fiercely 


in his magnificent poem, ““Maud’”’—attacked him 
in a manner which left not the remotest doubt 
as to the identity of the person he denounced. 
It was on a question of war and peace. Bright 
was for peace; Tennyson’s voice was still for 
war. 

Bright retaliated in a sentence or two of sur- 
passing power in a speech delivered on the 
platform of the famous Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester. He likened Tennyson to one of 
the false prophets in the Scripture whose tongues 
were said to be “glibbed with lies,” and con- 
trasted him with Longfellow, whose song always 
pleaded for peace and freedom. 

I think we must allow that, taking into account 
form, rhythm, melody and all else, Tennyson 
was the greatest English poet of our time. My 
own sympathies, intellectual and personal, went 
rather with Browning. James Russell Lowell 
said to me in his Cambridge home, many years 
ago, that he thought Browning had started with 
the larger outfit, but did not know how to 
arrange his stock to the best advantage. 

I knew Browning well, and loved him, as all 
did who knew him. He had none of the affecta- 
tions of the proclaimed poet, the professional 
“child of genius.” He was a delightful com- 
panion who never gave himself airs, a charming 
talker, with no appearance of talking down his 
audience. He was very social; one met him 
everywhere. 

People who did not like him said that he only 
cared for the company of great dukes and duch- 
esses and countesses and soon. I can only say 
that 1 have met Browning scores of times at the 
houses of quiet literary men who had hardly 
then risen out of mere obscurity. I fancy that 
if Browning liked people, he liked them whether 
they were dukes and marchionesses or obscure 
young poets and poetesses just in the bud. 

He seemed to be on the lookout to do kind, 
encouraging things for young writers in whom 
he saw any merit. I have known many instances 
of his going out of his way to send kindly 
messages to young writers whom he had never 
seen, bidding them to be of good cheer, and 
telling them that he was convinced there was 





sound stuff in them, and that they had only to 
take his word for it and to persevere. One must 
have been a young and obscure writer to appre- 
ciate the value of a stimulus like that. 

Matthew Arnold I met very often in his later 
years. I met him first at the hospitable home 
of the late Dean Stanley, under the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey. I had written a chapter 
of literary history in which I had described 
Matthew Arnold as “a miniature Goethe.” I 
thought then, and I still 
think, that no higher 
praise could be given to 
a man of our time. I 
am sure Arnold, if he 
had ever read it, perfectly 
understood my criticism 
in that sense. But dear 
Dean Stanley was a 
humorist who loved his 
good-natured joke, and 
presented me to Matthew 
Arnold in a very uncere- 
monious fashion : 

“Look here, Matt, here 
is the man who says you 
are nothing but a minia- 
ture Goethe!’ 

“If I were only any- 
thing like that!’’ Arnold 
answered, with his sweet 
smile. 

I knew the great 
novelist who called her- 
self George Eliot, and 
went occasionally to her 
Sunday afternoon gath- 
erings at The Priory, in 
the region of Regent’s 
Park. Herbert Spencer 
was a frequent visitor 
there, and Professor 
Huxley and Professor Tyndall and many other 
men, mostly scientific. There is a legend that 
George Eliot never liked to talk about her novels. 
I can only say that she started the subject with 
me one day. It was, to be sure, about a picture 
some painter had sent her, representing a scene 
in “Silas Marner,” and she called my attention 
to it, and said that of all her novels, “Silas 
Marner’’ was her favorite. 

I ventured to disagree with her, and to say 
that “The Mill on the Floss’? was my favorite. 
She entered into the discussion quite genially, 
just as if she were talking about the works of 
some stranger, which I think is the very perfec- 
tion of the manner authors ought to adopt in 


| talking about their books. 


I was at her house one day when she was in 
perfectly childlike delight over a box of biscuits 
she had received from some unknown admirer in 
Boston. She was proud of the gift, and I was 
honored with a specimen biscuit. It was, so far 
as I could see or taste, the ordinary brown biscuit 
of Boston, but to her it meant ever so much more. 
It was a tribute of sympathy—of admiration— 
from a country where she had never been, and 
where she knew that she was appreciated. I 
wonder who sent her that box of biscuits? It 
must have been, I think, in the year 1872 that 
she showed it tome. Would it be possible now 
to identify the giver? Now don’t you, Bostonians, 
speak all at once! You can’t all have given her 
that particular box of biscuits. I was there, and 
there was only one box. 

George Eliot seemed at first, to people who did 
not know her, to be affected in manner. She 
had a languid, monotone voice, and spoke usually 
ina minor key. There was a sentimental tone 
about her that made newcomers fancy she was 
purposely going in for languorous ways; but 
one very soon found that it was quite her natural 
way of talking. She was utterly free from 
affectation of languor or of anything else. 

She was an admirable hostess. She did not 
talk much herself, but she talked enough to 
keep the conversation going. If any pause 
occurred, she easily and naturally filled it up, 
and quietly started something new. She always 
kept the conversation general, and at all events 
did her best to prevent it from degenerating into 
little broken backwaters of talk. 
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Heroic Fire Horses. 


FIRE horse must be intelligent, for other- 
wise he cannot be taught to perform his 
duties properly, and it would certainly 

be inconvenient to have him vicious. I do not 
remember having ever seen or heard of a really 
vicious fire horse. In fact, viciousness is seldom 
found among horses so big and heavy as those 
used on engines, hook-and-ladder trucks, hose- 
carriages, and so forth. 

A fire horse weighs from twelve hundred and 
fifty to sixteen hundred pounds. He is apt to be 
gray in color. He has a broad forehead, a bright, 
intelligent eye, well-shaped ears, and a general 
appearance of strength and nobleness. The best 
traits of the horse, the traits which make us love 
and respect him, are his docility and his courage, 
and these traits come out very strongly in fire 
horses. 

Horses, it is commonly said, and truly, are 
excessively timid; a very little will be enough to 
frighten them. But yet, in spite of this excessive 
timidity, they have a certain kind of courage; 








“BEHIND THEM THUNDERED THE OLD 
BROWN HORSE.” 
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they have the capacity “to do or die’”—that is, 
to exert their utmost strength, in spite of pain 
and of that extreme weakness or exhaustion 
which is fully the equivalent of pain. Not all 
horses, of course, have this capacity, but most 
well-bred, most highly intelligent horses have it. 

I once heard a famous horse-breaker safv— 
one who had trained many horses for riding to 
hounds: “Any horse almost can be taught to 
jump, but only a well-bred one will jump after 
he becomes tired.”” Race 
horses and fire horses 
often exhibit this noble 
capacity to exert them- 
selves in spite of extreme 
fatigue. 

The work of the fire 
horse is different from 
that of any other, and 
it requires a peculiar 
combination of qualities. 
The fire steed must be able 
to draw an extremely 
heavy load at a smart 
gallop; in short, his task 
is that of a running draft 
horse. Engines, with the 
men who ride on them, 
usually weigh about eight 
thousand pounds, or four 
tons. Some are lighter 
and some are heavier, but 
those which are heavier 
are drawn by three horses 
abreast. The hose-car- 
riages are drawn by a 
single horse, and they 
usually weigh about half 
as much as the engines. 

The weight ordinarily 
drawn by a fire horse is, 
therefore, about two tons, 
and it will readily be seen that courage, as well 
as strength, is required to haul such a load ata 
gallop. 

When the horses are bought they are always 
fat, and their muscles are soft. At this time 
great care must be taken not to let them over- 
exert themselves. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to ruin a horse that is fat and soft. If, in 
that condition, he does any excessive work, he is 
almost sure to become broken-winded or lame. 

Little by little, under careful management, the 
fire horse loses his extra weight; he works off 
the fat around his heart, and acquires firm, hard 
muscles. Thus he becomes ready to gallop a 
mile with the engine or hose-wagon behind 
him. 

There used to bein the Boston Fire Department 
a big brown horse with an immense shoulder, 
strong, short legs and a noble head and expres- 
sion. He was an expensive animal, having cost, 
originally, four hundred and fifty dollars, much 
more than was usually paid at the time of his 
purchase, and about deuble what would be paid 
now. Nevertheless, the bargain proved to be a 
good one, for he served in the fire department for 
ten or eleven years. His duty was to pull a 
hose-carriage, and during the last few years of 
his life he was hard put to it. 

The hose-carriage follows the engine to which 
it belongs, the engine leaving the house first, and 
it is always a point of honor with the hose horse 
to keep up with the engine horses. Now, the 
engine which this old brown horse followed— 
for he was seventeen years of age at the time of 
which I write—was drawn by a remarkable pair 
of grays. They had longer legs and longer necks 
than engine horses usually have, showed more 
breeding, and were great gallopers. 

To keep up with them taxed the old brown 
horse very severely, but he was game to the 
core, and never fell behind. Often when he 
pulled up at the scene of the fire a few drops of 
blood would trickle from his nostrils, indicating 
the intense strain which he had put upon himself. 

At last, one cold day in winter, there came a 
first, and then a second alarm; but the fire was 
not within the brown horse’s district, and so he 
was not compelled to go to it as yet. Still, in 
order to be in readiness for the possible third 
alarm, which calls out every engine in the city, 
the brown horse and his companions, the grays, 
were harnessed to their respective machines, the 
drivers took their seats, and the horses nervously 
champed their bits, shook their heads and pawed 
the floor. 

Five minutes passed thus, andthe firemen 
were beginning to feel easy, when the dreaded 
third alarm rang out. The doors of the engine 
house were thrown open and out went the grays, 
furious at being held so long in restraint. ‘The 
streets were comparatively clear, and the engine 
horses struck a terrible pace. 

They were young and strong, and with their 
long necks and deep chests, they were able to 
maintain the gallop without losing their wind. 
It was a hard task for the old brown horse, 
struggling along behind them; they were the 
fleetest pair in the whole department. But his 
spirit was so high that he would not give up. 
His ears were laid back flat on his head, his tail 
quivered, gusts of white breath like steam came 
from his nostrils, which were red as fire within; 
the sweat started out all over him. The «driver 
endeavored to keep him back, seeing that the 
horse was in great distress, but the old fellow 
would not be restrained. 


At last they reached the scene of the fire. ‘The 
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grays came to a halt with heaving flanks, heads 
and tails drooping, glad enough to stop. Behind 
them thundered the old brown horse with the 
heavy hose-carriage. He swept around the 


corner and neighed feebly as he caught sight of | 


the grays again—for he had lost sight of them 
momentarily at the turn. Then, as he pulled 
up behind the engine, he staggered, fell to the 
ground with a groan, and in a few minutes was 
dead. 

Even more heroic was the conduct of a gray 
fire horse—the near one of a pair which pulled 
an engine at the South End in Boston. This 
engine was on the way to a fire, and moving at a 
smart gallop, when, in passing a side street, 





veyor, as the train rattled across a short 

trestle on its way from Excelsior down 
to San Rafael. ‘Do you see that wagon-bridge 
spanning the washout up there? Well, that is 
the bridge my friend Bunglewits kept in the 
brave days of old.” 

“Your friend who?” 

“Well, Bunglewits was the name he went by. 
What his real name was I don’t know. He was 
a South-German, I think, although he may have 
been a Pole or a Hungarian. At any rate, he 
had an unpronounceable pame, something like 
Bunglewits, and as he seemed to be a very 
stupid, slow sort of fellow, Bunglewits he was 
called. He was not so dull, though, but that he 
recognized the ridicule in the nickname, and so, 
in order that his American neighbors might have 


= [Or out of the window here,” said the sur- 


no excuse for miscalling him, he assumed the | 
simple name of Smith. But he couldn’t get) 


anybody to call him Smith until his exploit of 
holding the bridge up there relieved him from 
the nickname. I can tell you the story before 
we get down to San Rafael.” And this is the 
story he told. 


Twenty-one years ago the _ silver-mining 
industry in Colorado was booming from the 
discoveries at Leadville. New camps started up 
everywhere, one of them being Excelsior, the 
town we have just left. Among the people who 
came flocking in was Bunglewits, then an apple- 


faced boy of seventeen, square, solid, and very | 


strong. He was an expert axeman, and earned 
a good living by cutting timbers for the different 
mines. 

Bunglewits spoke English well enough, but he 
was a reticent sort of fellow; which is not 
surprising, for none of the inhabitants, with a 
single exception, ever spoke to him without trying 
to “take a rise’’ out of the slow-thinking German. 
It was much to the credit of Bunglewits that he 
did not actively resent this perpetual badgering, 
for he was surprisingly strong, and there were 
few men in the camp whom he could not have 
thrashed, had he been so minded. 


The one person who treated him well was | 


Mrs. Benson, a quiet little body, and timid, too, 
except when she thought there was an injustice 
to be righted. She was the wife of Martin 
Benson, a prospector, well known in the place. 
By way of showing ner disapproval of the 
general maltreatment of the sober, hard-working 
young German, she always addressed him by 
the name he had adopted—Mr. Smith; or, later 
on, when she came to know him better, Henry. 
She opposed the whole town by refusing to 
understand when any one spoke to her of 
Bunglewits. It was a small thing; but as 
matters turned out, she had good reason to 
believe that her quiet championship touched the 
heart of the stolid German boy. 

T he winter of 1877 was extremely severe in all 
this part of the mountains. After the first heavy 
snow fell in October, the ground was never 
clear, for one storm followed another until, about 
New Year's, there were three feet of snow on 
the level, 

One consequence of the hard weather was that 
‘he timber-wolves became very bold. The few 
people on the outskirts of town who kept a cow 
were careful to shut her up at night, and very 
often in the morning the tracks of wolves might 
be seen in the snow, where the hungry brutes 
had walked round and round the shed in the 
hope of finding an opening. 

I'wo or three times during the winter they 
ventured to come right into town, when their 
visit would be proclaimed by the yelping of some 
captured stray dog. Children were kept indoors 
after sunset, and even the men disliked going 
about alone when the darkness settled down, for 
the town was unlighted then, and the black 
Woods whence the marauders came fringed the 
little place closely on every side. 

Mrs. Benson’s husband, Martin, the prospector, 
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|another engine, also moving at a rapid pace, 
came in collision with it. 

It was dark, and apparently little or no damage 
had been done ; but, in fact, the pole of the engine 
which came up the side street had struck the 
horse that I have mentioned and broken his near 
fore leg. The driver, knowing nothing of this, 
started his team again, and the disabled horse 
responded with the other. He galloped on three 
legs, pulling his share of the weight behind him, 
till the remaining distance, nearly one-quarter of 
a mile, had been accomplished. 

Then he, too, exhausted by the terrible effort, 
fell to the ground, never to rise again. 

HENRY CHILDS MERWIN. 





you remember, went off in December down to 
San Rafael to look for employment, for he 
couldn’t go prospecting in three feet of snow. 
Presently Mrs. Benson had a letter from him, 
telling her to pack up and come down to San 
Rafael with the two children on the following 
Saturday. She therefore got ready, and engaged 
passage in the mail-sleigh, which was a wagon- 
bed set onrunners. The distance is thirty miles ; 
the driver used to make the trip 
down one day and back the next. 

But the usual driver could not 
go with Mrs. Benson and her 
two children, for he came in on 
Friday night very late with both 
his hands frozen. So it was 
necessary to find a man to take 
his place. 

Bunglewits heard of this, and 
| being out of work just then, he 
| applied for the position, and as 

he knew the road well from 

| freighting over it, he was taken 
|on trial. When the cumbrous- 
| looking sleigh pulled up at Mrs. 
Benson’s door next morning, she 
was surprised and pleased to 
find in the new driver her young 
friend, Henry Smith. 

Bunglewits brought out her 
one big trunk, handling it with 
as much ease as if it had been 
empty; next he put his passen- 
gers in the bottom of the wagon- 
bed, so that the high sides would 
protect them from the wind ; then 
he drove down to the post-office 
and took in the mail- sacks. 
| Giving no attention to the jeers 
and chaffing of the loafers about 
the post-office door, he cracked 
his whip and away they went, 
squeaking over the frosty snow. 

They made the first fifteen 
| miles to the relay stable in due 
| time, and soon afterward they 
| were clear of the woods and out 
}upon the rolling plain which 
| extends all the way down to San 
Rafael. The horses were on a 
brisk trot when Mrs. Benson 
saw her driver suddenly sit up 
straight and turn to look back. 

“What is it, Henry?” she 
| asked. 

“T thought I heard wolves, 
ma’am,” was the quiet reply. 

The next moment Mrs. Benson saw him stoop 
quickly and take up the whip. “Is it?” cried 
she. 

“Yes, ma’am. Get up, horses!’ 

Freeing herself from her wraps, and steadying 
herself by holding to the driver’s seat, the little 
woman stood up to look back. Half-way 
between one of the distant pine-clad slopes and 
the road Mrs. Benson saw a dark patch moving 
toward them over the snow, and then the 
familiar how] of the timber-wolf came faintly to 
her ears. 

But this was not all, for, like an echo, canfe an 
answering howl. Looking in this new direction, 
they saw a second dark patch off to the right 
and considerably in advance of them, coming 
swiftly toward the road. 

Henry lashed the horses into a gallop. Then 
he asked Mrs. Benson to kneel down and hold 
the reins for a minute. Then he unshipped the 
seat and threw it out. Next he gathered up the 
mail-sacks and sent them after the seat. Finally 
he lifted the heavy trunk and pitched it over the 
tail board. As the load lessened the horses 
galloped faster. 

When near the point at which the course of 
the wolves would cut the road, Henry saw that 
| his team would get by safely, unless the foremost 
wolf, which was a good deal ahead of the pack, 
| should reach the spot first. The horses seemed 
| to understand ; they put forth all their speed, and 
| by the barest margin they passed the point 
| before the enemy got there. But the wolf was 
| in time to spring open-mouthed at Henry, right 

over the whiffletree and the front of the sleigh. 
It might have gone hard with Bunglewits and 
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with his passengers but for his strength of arm. 
With his gloved fist he struck the flying wolf a 
tremendous blow, knocking it backward over 
the sleigh-front and into the road, so that the 
runners caught it, bumped over it, and seemed 
to break some of its bones. Up it scrambled, 
yelling and limping. The next minute the pack 
was down in the road, tearing their hurt leader 
to pieces. 

This gave the sleigh a good start; it also gave 
the other wolf-pack time to come up with the 
foremost. Henry, looking back, saw that they 
had joined forces and were all coming on again, 
strung out in two long files in the ruts of the road. 

Knowing that his horses must soon be 
exhausted by the great pace, Bunglewits 
checked them a little, and then for a long time 
stood watching over his shoulder the tireless, 
relentless gallop of the wolves. They gained 
decidedly on a long upward slope, but in the 
downward race on the other side the horses 
gained as much in their turn. At the next hill, 
however, the team plainly showed distress, came 
down to a trot, and so continued until the near 
approach of the pack sent them flying again in 
terror. 


The town was still five miles away, and escape | 


from the wolves seemed impossible. The horses 
might hold their own on the slope they were 
then descending, which continued to the bridge 
over the washout, but after that there would be 
a rather steep hill of a mile or more to climb. 
Bunglewits, quietly reckoning up the chances, 
decided that the wolves would catch them on the 
hill. He therefore looked down at Mrs. Benson, 





‘WITH HIS GLOVED FIST HE STRUCK THE FLYING WOLF.”’ 


who was crouching in the bottom of the wagon- 
bed, holding her two terrified children in her 
arms, and said, with a matter-of-course air: 

“If you please, ma’am, we’ll stop at the bridge, 
and I’ll stand ’em off.” 

“Can you do it, Henry?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Sure?” 

Henry paused for an instant to think, and 
then replied, ““Yes, ma’am, I’m sure.” 

“Very well, Henry. If you tell me you’re 
sure, I believe you are sure. Just let me know 
what I’m to do, and I'll do it.” 

“It is good,” said the young German. 

Once more he plied the whip, and with such 
good effect that the wolves were two hundred 
yards behind when he pulled up the panting, 
trembling horses on the bridge. 

“Get out!” he cried. Suiting the action to the 
word, he sprang out himself, unhooked the 
horses, and with a smack sent them on by 
themselves. Next he tilted the sleigh on edge, 
and swung it round so that it stood lengthwise 
across the narrow bridge, which it completely 
blocked. Glancing up the hill, he saw that the 
wolves had halted in some doubt and spread out 
widely. The energy and clatter and formidable 
look of his movements in throwing the sleigh 
about had daunted them for a moment. 


Seeing that he still had time to spare, he | 


spread the blankets on the bridge and called to 
Mrs. Benson to lie down upon them. She did 
so at once, hugging the children close to her. 
Henry then pulled down the wagon-box over 
them, shutting them in completely. They were 
as safe in there as in a house. Grasping the axe, 
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| which always made part of the furniture of the 
| Stage, Henry awaited the coming of the enemy. 
| He stood behind the wagon-box—no mean 
barrier,for it stood over three feet high, including 
the runners, and was an exceedingly awkward 
| Obstacle for hurrying wolves to scramble over. 
Seeing only one figure, and that at rest, the 
| wolves came on again, but on nearing the bridge, 
| they stopped short on the edge of the washout, 
las if suspecting the strange thing before them 
| was a trap. For several minutes they stood 
| there, nineteen of them, with their long, red 
| tongues lolling out, and then with one accord all 
turned and ran off along the top of the bank. 
| Presently they disappeared; but in another 
|moment Henry saw them loping away, one 
| behind the other, down in the bottom of the 
| washout. He presumed they knew of some way 
| to get up the opposite bank, and were intending 
| to come back and attack him from behind. At 
this wolfish plan Bunglewits chuckled, for he 
was bright enough to see that he could put 
the wagon-box between him and the wolves 
|again by simply crossing over it; but he 
| chuckled more at thinking how the wolves were 
| giving him time to make a better defence. 

The washout was about twenty feet wide, 
| with perpendicular sides eight or ten feet high, 
| except for an occasional break. The bridge was 
| formed by two big tree-trunks lying from bank 
| to bank as stringers, across which were set stout 
| floor-timbers, tightly jammed down but not 
spiked to the stringers, for in those days 
freightage was high, and heavy things like 
spikes were not used lavishly. 

Bunglewits had helped to build 
the bridge. No sooner, there- 
fore, did he divine the intention 
of the wolves to come behind him 
than he dropped his axe, sprang 
to the far end of the bridge, and 
with one jerk wrenched up one 
of the crosspieces and sent it 
whirling into the washout. The 
first one being out, the rest came 
easily, and for a minute or two 
the air seemed to be full of flying 
timbers. 

So hard, so fast and so intelli- 
gently did the misnamed Bungle- 
wits work, that when the eager 
pack rushed to the end of the 
bridge, expecting in another 
moment to make an end of him, 
they found before them a yawn- 
ing gap ten feet wide, and on 
the other side the stout young 
German with his axe, defying 
them to “come on.” 

One of them, bolder than the 
rest, did “come on,”’ but he was 
met in mid-air by such a crush- 
ing blow from the axe that he 
went tumbling end over end to 
the bottom of the washout. At 
this a second wolf, which had 
crept part way across one of the 
stringers, thought better of it, 
and backed carefully off again. 

Then they all “bunched” on 
the edge of the washout, howl- 
ing in impotent rage at Bungle- 
wits, those nearest him pushing 
backward, and those behind 
leaping and struggling to get to 
the front. If Henry had ever 
read the story of Horatius, he 
must have thought their behavior 
to be strangely like that of “the 
ranks of Tuscany,” more than 
two thousand years before. 

This had been going on fora 
quarter of an hour or more, 
| when the whole band suddenly dispersed in 
|every direction, and in a twinkling there was 

not a wolf to be seen. ‘Their sharp ears had 
| detected something to alarm them. In another 
minute Henry saw, coming down the hill 
toward him, a sleigh drawn by two _ horses, 
which were being urged to their best pace by 
| four shouting men. 

| Henry held up his arms as a warning to them 
to stop, and as soon as he saw that they were 
slackening speed, he threw down the axe and 
turned his sleigh over, and up rose Mrs. Benson 
and her children, none the worse for their 
temporary imprisonment. 

Then the four men, led by “long’ Hank 
Marks, the keeper of the stage stable, came 
balancing themselves across the stringers. They 
had no idea that it was not the regular stage- 
driver who stood with his back toward them; 
when, therefore, Henry turned and faced them, 
they all, with one accord, exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Bunglewits!”’ 

“No!” cried Mrs. Benson, stepping forward 
and taking Henry by the hand. “It is not 
Bunglewits. It is our very dear friend, Henry 
Smith.” 

The men stood a little abashed, seeing the 
tears in her eyes, but they were decent fellows, 
and seeing the justice of her protest, they 
heartily approved the tall stable-keeper when, 
pulling off his cap in a deferential manner, he 
said: 

“If you say so, ma’am, it’s so. 
Smith from now on.” 

The name of Bunglewits had died with the 


It’s Henry 





wolf that lay in the bottom of the washout. 
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Current Topics. 


A woman never seems to know that she has 
performed a wonderful feat, that better not be 
undertaken again, when she has stepped back- 
ward off a street-car and still lives. 

“ Priends at Court”’ is the apt and sugges- 
tive name of a new philanthropic organization in 
New York, whose object is to help young 
women and girls who are brought before the 
magistrate for a first offenve, to see that they 
have a fair trial, and to show them friendly 
offices after they are discharged from custody. 


Gold and silver are poured abundantly 
into the lap of the nation; but our material 
wealth and strength is rather in iron, the most 
useful of all the metals. Within the last few 
years the inventive genius of our people has 
applied such processes to mining, smelting and 
manufacture that we are able to furnish the 
world with bar-iron, steel and hardware in 
infinite varigty, at lower prices than were ever 
known before. And just now American locomo- 
tive builders are receiving orders from various 
countries, even including Great Britain. 

“He is only a lath painted to look like 
iron,” Bismarck once said of Lord Salisbury. 
The clever epigram is disproved by the singular 
success with which the premier has conducted 
the recent agreement with France. Henceforth 
England will be undisturbed in her enlightened 
protectorate of the Nile Valley. Everywhere 
she is regarded as a different power from 
what she was when Lord Salisbury took the 
government ; richer, more formidable, more influ- 
ential. The Iron Chancellor judged all men 
after his own metal. Unhappily the golden 
traits of tact, courtesy and the desire to arbitrate 
had little place in his conception of a minister of 
State. 


An officer of the United States Life-Saving 
Service declares that its efficiency is chiefly due 
to the fact that fitness and merit have always 
governed the selection of its agents. On the 
other hand, it is clear that place-seekers shrink 
from entering a department where achievement 
and heroism are the rule. Even the thought of 
pay-day is not alluring enough to bring assent to 
the endurance of hardship and peril. Thus the 
merit system has an easier opportunity to exercise 
its beneficial intiluence among the life-savers than 
in some safer spheres of the public service. It 
is none the less creditable to the government that 
spoilsmen are not allowed to use the Life-Saving 
Bureau for political purposes. 

The land on which the Bank of England 
stands has been regarded as the most valuable 
piece of ground on the planet, but a real-estate 
transaction in New York probably represents 
the highest price ever actually paid. The C. P. 
Huntington and Waldorf-Astor properties on 
Fifth Avenue adjoin each other. To “piece 
out” his own lot, Mr. Huntington bought of his 
neighbor a strip ten by one hundred and twenty- 
five feet, paying therefor fifty-four thousand 
dollars, or four hundred and three dollars per 
square foot, being at the rate of over thirteen 
million five hundred thousand dollars per acre. A 
smaller plat, of three hundred and fifty square 
feet, at the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, 
has also been sold for three hundred and twenty- 
three dollars per foot, or at the rate of nearly 
eleven million dollars per acre. 

The fact that modern civilization has 
been longer established in the Hawaiian Islands 
than in any part of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains will come with an element of 
surprise to many readers. The foundations 
were laid by the missionaries, who builded so 
well that, when gold was discovered in California, 
and the mining camps were contending against a 
lawlessness which necessitated the organization 
of the Vigilantes, Hawaii was enjoying a consti- 
tution and good laws, electing members of its 
own legislature, arguing its legal questions before 
its own courts, superior and subordinate, sending 
its children to school and attending church itself. 
Some of the Americans who have recently landed 
on the islands without capital, tools or a trade, 
intent only on “developing a new country,” have 
discovered that they are half a century late. 

Recently published memoirs of Henry 
Reeve, who wrote leading articles for the London 
Times and was editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
give his view of a journalist's responsibility. 
His estimate of duty will inspire conscientious 
newspaper men, and ought to shame the makers 
of “yellow” journals. “To find out the true 


state of facts,’ said he, “to report them with 
fidelity, to apply to them strict and fixed prin- 
ciples of justice, humanity and law; to inform, 
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| as far as possible, the very conscience of nations, 
|and to call down the judgment of the world on 
| what is false or base or tyrannical, appear to me 
|to be the first duties of those who write.” 
| Measured by such a standard, how reprehensible 
| is inaccuracy, how criminal is faithlessness, and 
| how depraved the malevolence which, for pur- 
| poses of gain, makes a newspaper office a 
treasury of baseness and falsehood ! 

Two Spanish governments dragged their 
country into disastrous war, against the will of 
the queen regent. Then two Spanish govern- 
ments in turn shirked the responsibility of 
ratifying the treaty of peace. They feared the 
odium that might attach thereto, and preferred 
to let it fall upon the queen regent. That heroic 
woman did not fear it. She unhesitatingly 
ratified the treaty, from which Cortes and 
ministers shrank; and instead of incurring 
odium, she has gained the confidence of the 
nation and the honor of the world. 


ee 


One Short Year. 


HE American people have learned that a 
year may be a long time in a country’s 
history. 
listening with a thrill to the notes of preparation 
for an approaching conflict. 
probably not a person in the United States 
dreamed that the events then before the nation 
would have more important results for the 
republic than would be involved in internal 


to Spain and the United States. 

April, 1899, witnessed the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of a peace treaty which not only placed the 
responsibility for maintaining order in Cuba 
upon this country, but transferred to its dominion 
almost the whole of Spain’s colonial possessions. 
The change is far more important to the people 
of this country than to Cubans, Puerto Ricans 
or Filipinos. They have but one problem to 
solve. We have one for each of them and one 
for ourselves. . 

The insurgents in Luzon continue a war which 
they» have long been waging. In their view 
they have merely changed masters.. They refuse 
to pause long enough to see that they are not in 
the hands of a ruthless, despotic power, and are 
not ready to believe the assurances of our govern- 
ment that tyrannical conquest is not its purpose 
in opposing the armed insurgent forees. Our 
task is to make manifest their error. 

In Puerto. Rico we have been brought into 
intimate political relations with a friendly race, 
but one so different from our own that we are 
sure in dealing with them to make serious 
mistakes, perhaps to misunderstand them and be 
misunderstood by them. 

Cuba is to be set, if possible, upon its own 
feet. The people of the United States are 
pledged to give it an independent government. 
How to organize that government, whom to favor 
in setting it in motion, when to remove the 
guiding hand, these are perhaps the hardest 
problems of all that our legislators will have to 
solve. 

Meanwhile, after more than a century of 
prosperity and growth, under a political system 
that has been free from serious foreign entangle- 
ments, the United States finds itself permanently 
loaded with its full share of “the white man’s 
burden.” That is what the treaty of peace with 
Spain signifies. 
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How Queens are Greeted. 


HEN Queen Victoria drives through the 
streets of London, spectators crowd the 
sidewalks to see her pass by. When 

the royal liveries are descried in the distance, 
there is a loud outburst of cheering with a deep 
undertone of loyal affection. As the carriage 
draws near, a few hats may be raised and hand- 
kerchiefs are waved, but the voices are hushed 
and the queen is received in silence. 

The queen smiles graciously, turning first to 
one side and then to the other, and bowing to her 
subjects. They in their turn stare at her intently 
and are voiceless, while the crowds a long way 
in advance are shouting themselves hoarse. 
That is the English way of greeting a. queen. 

In Italy there is neither cheering nor shouting 
when the queen approaches, but when she bows 
first to the right and then to the left, the saluta- 
tion is returned. The crowds are silent when 
the carriage with the scarlet liveries is seen, but 
when she bends her head in recognition of her 
subjects, every man, woman and child seems to 
regard it as a personal compliment and returns it 
by bowing low. 

This is the popular practice in Rome, whether 
the queen drives in procession with King 
Humbert under military escort on a state occasion, 
or passes through the Corso for an afternoon’s 
outing in the pleasure-grounds of the Pincian. 
The spectators await in decorous silence her 


to the Latin races. 


loud acclaim of popular welcome which is 
associated with a royal progress in London, 
would ordinarily think the silent weleome a 
| cold one, and be inclined to laugh at the motley 
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Italian throng bending low and returning the 
sovereign’s greeting. 

An Italian in London, on the other hand, 
would regard an English crowd as unmannerly 
in the presence of royalty, since it begins by 
making a great uproar and ends with littJe more 
than a stolid stare, leaving, as it seems to him, 
the queen’s salutation virtually unacknowledged. 

Every European capital has its own point of 
view in its relations with royalty and dignitaries 
of state. Even the crowds of street-loungers in 
London or Rome, Berlin or Paris, have their 
own notions of etiquette and propriety. 
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OUR ACTS. 


‘ood or ill, 
by us still. 
John Fletcher. 


Our acts our angels are, or 
Our fatal shadows that wal 
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Lafayette Dollars. 


ONGRESS decided to take a somewhat 
indirect way of helping the project to 
erect a monument to Lafayette in Paris, 

as a gift of the American people. Instead of 





In April, 1898, the land was | 


At that moment) 


paying a sum of money to the monument com- 
missioners, Congress voted twenty-five thousand 
dollars to buy silver bullion, which will be coined 
into “‘Lafayette dollars,’’ and these will be turned 
over to the commission. 

Silver is now so low that twenty-five thousand 
dollars will buy enough to make fifty thousand 
dollar-coins of the standard weight and fineness, 
besides paying the incidental expenses of design- 
ing and coining. ‘These dollars,—thus limited in 
|number to fifty thousand,—the commissioners 
believe, will be quickly taken up by cvin-collectors 
at two dollars each. This is the price it is 
proposed to charge for them. So what costs the 
government twenty-five thousand dollars may 
yield one hundred thousand dollars for the monu- 
ment. It will yield certainly more than fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Engravers are already at work on designs for 
these coins. They will probably bear, on one 
side, a likeness of Lafayette. For the other 
side, a number of subjects have been proposed. 
It has been suggested that a quotation from 
some address of Lafayette’s, inscribed upon the 
coin, would be highly appropriate. The closing 
sentences of his address to Congress, on his early 
visit to the United States, would admirably serve 
this purpose. He then said: 

May the prosperity and happiness of the United 
States attest to the advantages of their govern- 
ment. May the great temple which we have just 
erected to liberty always be a lesson to oppres- 
sors, anexample to the oppressed, and a refuge 
for the rights of the human race. 


Just after the surrender of Yorktown, Lafay- 
ette wrote to Vergennes: “My great affair is 
settled; America is sure of her independence; 
humanity has gained its cause, and liberty will 
never be without a refuge.”” His own words 
fitly represent the man, and fully justify a 
generous expression of the nation’s appreciation 
of his unselfish service and loyal friendship. 
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The German Emperor. 


HE German Emperor, unless all signs fail, 
will not be a disturber of European peace. 
He is his own master and is not under the 
influence of ambitious soldiers, many of whom 
would gladly accept even a slight provocation as 
a reason for a war with Russia, France or Eng- 
land. His self-restraint is remarkable, armed as 
he is with tremendous resources of power. He 
is intent upon maintaining German military 
prestige without quarrelling with any foreign 
power or striking a blow. 

The empire was never so well prepared for 
war as it is now. Both the cavalry and the 
artillery have been greatly strengthened since 
the campaign with France. Thoroughness is the 
chief German virtue. Every practical detail has 
been mastered by the general staff in its prepa- 
rations for scientific warfare. 

These military measures are defensive, for 
Germany has nothing to gain from any great 
campaign on the continent. The emperor has 
aimed to enlarge his colonial possessions, to 
strengthen the German navy and to open new 
markets for the merchants of Hamburg and 
Bremen. 

His methods have sometimes seemed meddle- 
some, but his motive has been clear and reason- 
able. The Germans have shown themselves to 
be thrifty and successful settlers in America and 
other foreign lands. The emperor has wished 
them to do under their own flag what they 
have done under foreign flags. He dreams of a 
Germanized Asia Minor and a circle of pros- 
perous colonies around the world. 

In carrying out this general policy he has 





acted like an energetic trader, whose eyes were 


| open to the main chance. In Africa, China, | 


Asia Minor and the South Seas he has either 


greeting, and when it is offered it is returned been obtaining concessions, or planting colonies, 
with that grave air of ceremony which is peculiar | or watching for opportunities. He has been 


| ready to pick up anything in the form of territory 


An Englishman in Rome, failing to hear the | or of commercial advantage which has come in 


his way. } 

Neither Americans nor Englishmen are justi- 
fied in complaining of the emperor's colonial 
policy. Germany has the same right to a share 
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in the world’s trade which they claim for them- 
selves. The emperor’s methods are sometimes 
aggressive, but the general trend of his policy is 
pacific. 
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Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


HE habit of using the heads, wings and 

breasts of birds for millinery purposes has 

always been the most discouraging condition 
with which the lovers of birds have had to 
contend. 

In the hope that an object-lesson might do 
something to discourage this practice, the Massa- 
ebusetts Audubon Society recently gave a “hat 
show,” at which prizes were awarded for the 
most attractive hats and bonnets trimmed without 
the use of other feathers than those of the ostrich 
and domestic fowl. 

Many of the best-known society women of 
Boston gave the exhibition the sanction of their 
presence and their patronage, and all the promi- 
nent milliners of the city sent the most attractive 
creations their designers could produce within 
the stipulated conditions. The hats were divided 
into classes, and prizes were bestowed on those 
in which artistic results had been achieved at 
small expense, as well as upon those in which 
nothing but the most attractive effect had been 
considered. 

No thoughtful person who saw the beautiful 
color-combinations, the artistic arrangement of 
ribbon and flowers and lace, could help feeling 
that here was enough to satisfy any real love of 
the beautiful, or any reasonable devotion to 
fashion ; and that the mental attitude which found 
these results unsatisfactory and demanded the 
lives of the birds to gratify its vanity, was deroga- 
tory to true womanhood. 

There is a story of a Sunday-school teacher who 
remonstrated with one of the boys in her class 
whom she had discovered in the act of taking the 
eggs from a bird’s nest. “Think how the poor 
mother-bird will feel!” she said. 

“Huh!” replied the boy. “You’ve got the 
mother-bird on your hat! I guess she won’t feel 
very bad.” 

The moral of the story need not be pointed out. 


———— So me 


Dewey as a Commander. 


IEUTENANT Dewey was the executive officer 
> of the Mississippi when she attempted to 
run the batteries at Port Hudson, on the 
night of March 15, 1863. The vessel ran aground, 
and being under the guns of the batteries, was 
riddled with shot, and sunk. 

The forethought of Dewey provided the crew 
with a valuable aid for fighting the man-of-war at 
night. All lights were out aboard the ship, so 
that the enemy might not have an illuminated 
target to fire at. But Dewey had the decks of the 
Mississippi whitewashed, so that the guns’ crews 
could see the running gear of the guns. A similar 
smartness marked his arrangements at Manila. 

As a commander Dewey was popular with his 
men. He could get along with any man except a 
liar; could hear or see what should be seen and 
heard, and could be blind and deaf to petty 
irregularities. He had to punish,—tbe regulations 
obliged him,—but he had a way of ordering the 
release of men he had to sentence before their 
sentences were half worked out. A messenger 
in the Navy Department, who made a cruise 
with him,—the gossip is reported in Watterson’s 
“History of the Spanish-American War,’’—says: 

“Dewey was the best liberty-granting skipper | 
ever was shipmate with. He hated to keep 
quarantined men aboard when the good-conduct 
men were flocking off to the beach. One fine 
Christmas day in Genoa harbor all the men 
entitled to shore liberty lined up at ten o’clock in 
the morning to answer muster before taking the 
boats for shore. There were about forty of us, 
myself among the number, who were quarantined 
for having ‘raised Cain’ ashore in Nice a few 
weeks before. 

“Our quarantine was for three months, and 
wasn’t half run out on this Christmas day. Dewey 
stood at the break of the poop with his hands on 
his hips, watching the liberty party line up. 

“We fellows that couldn’t go were standing 
round the gangway, smoking our pipes «nd 
looking pretty down in the mouth. The big 
liberty party—there were a couple of hundred 
men in the batch—finally got away. 

“Dewey watched us for a while out of the tail of 
his eye. Then he walked up and down, chewing 
his mustache, and now and then shooting a look 
at the men forward. Finally he walked down the 
poop-ladder and straight forward to where we 
were grouped. 

“*You boys,’ he said, ‘hop into your mustering 
clothes and go off to the beach. I'll let you have 
a couple of the boats. Come back with the other 
men, and don’t raise any more trouble on shore 
than you can help.’ 

“There wasn’t a man of us that didn’t want to 
hug little Dewey. We gave him a cheer; «ud 
when we came back we were marked in the log 
as ‘clean and sober.’ We were not going back on 
Dewey.” 


~ 
or 





Beggars. 


PARTY of Americans returning from Ewrope 

A were comparing the methods to obtain 

money employed by the beggars of different 
nations. 





“T find the Neapolitan beggars the most difficult 
to deal with,” said one of the gentlemen. “They 
are rich in deformities which they lay bare, °° 
they writhe as if in an agony of starvation, 
rubbing their stomachs, with howls of ‘Macaroni!’ 
until you are forced to empty your pockets.” 

“I found it easy to close my pockets and heart 
against the European mendicants,” said anotlier. 





“It was the Swiss who took all my spare cish- 
| They never begged, but they crowded alongside 
lof the diligence with clean and merry 1aces, 
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holding out fruit or bits of rock or flowers to sell, 
or turning handsprings for some distance beside 
us. They were irresistible.” 

“Jt was the Tuscans who vanquished me,” said 
a third. “Those laughing, soft-voiced Florentine 
beggars who, when you refused to give them 
money, bowed and said, ‘Another day, perhaps, 
signor? God be with you till then!’ and turned 
away smiling.” 

The Americans ali agreed that there was too 
mueh of a “Stand and deliver!” air in the manner 
of the workingman of England when expecting 
his tip. “Our people,” they said, “spoiled them 
by giving too large gratuities. Now if they 
expected less, they would get more.” 

“The Irish people,” said one lady, “now as a 
rule tun a look of melancholy suspicion on the 
world; but their beggars are still ready with 
quick, witty answers when money is given them. 
I gave an old woman in Cork some pennies. 
‘May the Virgin, drop good luck down, on you!’ 
she cried. Then IL threw her a shilling. ‘Ah!’ 
she shrieked, ‘may God rain His blessings on 
you!’ ” 

=r 


BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


Many anecdotes were told of Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut, after his death, for the good 
bishop was as well known for his love of fun as 
for his earnest piety. 

At a meeting of the bishops, a measure was 
proposed and explained by its originator, but 
with sueb incoherence that nobody understood it. 
A second speaker essayed to make the matter 
clear, but only darkened it. When he had finished 
Bishop Benjamin Smith, of Kentucky, tried to 
explain the question and also the explanations. 
Feeling that he had failed, he said: 

“Bishop Williams smiles. What has he to say 
about it?” 

“Only this,” said the old bishop, “that ‘the mess 
of Benjamin was found to be greater than the 
mess of any of his brethren.’ ” 

“The humor of Doctor Williams,” says a friend, 
“was always present: and ready like the flash of 
sunlight. It had one peculiarity, it never scorched 
nor left a sear behind.” 

At an assemblage of noted men a year or two 
ago, a lawyer who conducts the legal business of 
a great railway system tried to “guy the parson” 
by malicious quizzing. At last he said, “Why 
don’t you get these railway managers to give you 
a pass over their roads, bishop? You can pay for 
it by giving them entrance tickets into heaven.” 

“Oh no,” gently replied the bishop, “I would 
not part them so far from their counsel in the 
other world.” 

The laugh was general, and the lawyer con- 
cluded to “let the parson alone.” 


————+9e—_____ 


WHAT LINCOLN “COULD NOT HELP.” 


In some interesting reminiscences of Lincoln, 
related by Mr. J. B. Montgomery, a story of 
Lincoln’s mercifulness, told by General Moorhead, 
of Pennsylvania, is repeated. 

As General Moorhead was once entering the 
White House, he saw a woman, almost overcome 
with excitement, hurrying out. Within he found 
President Lincoln pacing his room in a manner 
so distracted that the congressman feared he had 
lost his reason. 

“Mr. President,’ General Moorhead exclaimed, 
“what is the matter?” 

“Matter enough!” answered Lincoln. “This is 
Black Friday; it is shooting day in the army. 
The boy of that woman who has just gone out 
Was going to be shot to-day; he was found sleep- 
ing on his post. He ought never to have been 
enlisted; he was hardly sixteen years old. I 
pardoned him. I shall be denounced by the 
generals for demoralizing the army, but I could 
not help it—Leould not help it!” 

There is a general agreement that Mr. Lincoln’s 
frequent merciful interference with the discipli- 
nary orders of the generals of the army did have 
acertain demoralizing effect, but it has not low- 
ered the world’s estimation of him as a man, and 
it is not likely, as Mr. Montgomery says in telling 
this story, to count against him in “the great 
account.” 


o> 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


Optimists are pleasant people to meet, but those 
who have business dealings with them sometimes 
regret the easy cheerfulness of their views. 

Somebody once asked a distinguished English 
barrister whom he met ata railway station, where 
each was waiting for a train, how he managed 
when he was called in two ways at the same time. 

“Of course I can’t be in two places at once,” 
Said the barrister, easily, “so I have to make a 
choice. For instance: to-day two cases in which 
: am concerned were called in different courts. 

ne Was in the interests of a clergyman, and the 
other of a railway company. 

“On the whole, it seemed wise for me to stick 

to the railway company, and leave the clergyman 
to providence. And I won my case.” 
“Will you allow me to add,” said a mild-looking 
individual, who had stood close at hand during 
this conversation, “may I be permitted to say, 
Sir, that we lost ours?” 


——fo2r—______ 


PRESIDENT FAURE. 


. aon uneasy may lie the head that wears even 
ort crown is indicated by two true 
sete told of the late President Faure of the 
in owe Republic. Last autumn the president 
roe le Of a hunting-party, and during the prog- 
- of the sport killed a pheasant. 
—- rather early, Mr. President,” one of the 
* teal the company remarked, “to shoot 
“In ants. In a month or two they will be better.” 
Wh @ month or two!” said the president, sadly. 
© Knows where I shall be then?” 


Shortly before his death President Faure went | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to open a certain annual exhibition. He ex- 
changed a few courteous words with members of 
the committee which had the ceremony in charge, 
and then asked for an absent member, Monsieur 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
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Jollivet, a journalist. He was told that M ieur 
Jollivet was unable to be present. 

“I am sorry,” said the president, “for I had 
something which I wished to say to him.” 

A member offered to carry his message to 





Monsieur Jollivet. 

“Tt was only this,” said the president. “In a 
recent article about me in his paper he said that 
I am a ‘happy man.’ 


mistake. I am not a happy man.” } 


NANSEN’S BOYHOOD. 


In reading of the great Arctic explorer, Fridtjof | 
Nansen, it is noticeable that from his earliest | 


boyhood he was, perhaps unconsciously, in train- 
ing for the work of his life. One writer describes 
Nansen’s boyhood sports as follows: 


Nansen and his brother were born and lived at 
“Froen,” their father’s country-place, in the out- 
skirts of Christiania. There was a little hill 
there, where they made their first attempt at skee- | 
running. Snow-shoeing in those days was almost | 
entirely confined to the peasants. | 

The two brothers took it up as a sport, and | 
began to get rather proficient, and tried going | 
down hills. They found they could use them for | 

oing down, as well as for making excursions | 
ough the mountains. They discovered, at the 
suggestion of an expert from the rural districts, 
that. they could jump on them. The asants 
generally had never jumped with them, nor made 
inuch progress. The boys induced other fellows 
to take it up. In that way it became a sport in 
Christiania, and the Nansens did all they could to 
make it popular. Now the snow-shoe meeting 
in a is the great skee-meeting of the 
world. 

There is a by mountainside at Holem- 
kollen, with a sheer descent of about forty-five 
degrees. Half-way down there is a wall built up; 
this was a favorite slide with the fearless boys. 


OLD BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


The author of “Through North Wales” makes 
mention of some early customs which still survive 
in memory, or in memorials. The usage relating 
to inscriptions on tombstones and tablets marks 
a distinction of classes which has become well 
forgotten in this country. 


Please tell him that I am | 
much obliged for the thought, but that it is a| 


| 
| 
| 








We noticed here, at Trefriw, and subsequently | 
in other places, that while the churchyard insecrip- | 
tions were all in Welsh, those on tablets inside | 
the church were in English. This is paralleled | 
by the custom so common in England of placing | 
Latin inscriptions in the holy building, while those | 
outside the sanctuary were in the common tongue. 

At Corwen many of the older graves have 
“kneeling-stones,” where it is believed people | 
used to come and pray for the departed. These | 
are low head-stones and foot-stones, shaped thus: 
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| 
We found-every gradation, from this shape to 
the more modern. It seems probable that the 
form has been kept, while the purpose which they | 
served has been lost. Since in colonial times 
in America, Welsh slates were used for tomb- 
stones, and were a. here already shaped and 
dressed, it would not be strange to find modifica- 
tions of the kneeljng-stone, particularly at the 
foot of the grave. 





INDIAN WISDOM. 


Some curiously illuminative examples of Asiatic 
subtlety and superstition are set down in the 
“Diary,” kept chiefly in southern India, which 
the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff has recently 
published. One follows—the appeal of a Christian- 
ized native against a fine imposed by an English 
judge: 


“Your honor may be right,” said the native, “I 
may be wrong; I may be right, honor wrong. Let 
honor give me back the fine, and then at day of 
resurrection, when all hearts will be open, if I 
am wrong, t will most gladly, sir, return your 
honor the money.” 

It is perhaps needless to state that his honor 
did not agree to this extension of mercy. 

From the same source comes an illustration of 
the peculiar bias of justice in the Asiatic states. 

A native judge, in the district of Ganjam, used, 
when the time to give his judgment came, to 
count the flies on the — If the number was 
even, he gave it for the plaintiff; if odd, for the 
defendant. 


A GOOD IDEA. 


Paris may pull down her ancient buildings, but 
from this time forth no more of them will perish 
without leaving behind a trace of their former 
condition. A scheme has been proposed and 
accepted by the Minister of Fine Arts that will, if 
carried out, leave a lasting record of all interest- 
ing buildings. y 


In future all ancient houses of note, and all 
architecturally interesting structures in Paris, 
before being pulled down, will be carefully drawn 
and ground plans taken, together with photo- 
graphs of the interior and exterior. 

fonsieur Barbotin, the famous etcher, has been 
invited to make drawings on a large scale of these 
buildings, which drawings will be sent to the | 
Musée Carnavalet, which collects all relics con- | 
nected with the history of Paris. } 

The next best thing to keeping historical build- 
ings standing is to preserve the memory of them, | 
so that future generations may at least know just 
what they were like, and may in a measure enjoy 
the city that was, as well as the city that is. 





FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 


Picturesqueness of phrase is habitual to the 
Irish. The following “flowers of speech” are 
from Mr. Macdonagh’s “Irish Life and Charac- 
ter:” 


An Irishman was asked in America how he was 
getting on. “Middlin’,” he said, “middlin’; but | 
aix, I’d rather be a gaslamp in Dublin nor Presi- | 
dent of the United States.” } 

An Irish navvy was qnpiining of his foreman. | 
“He’d not stir a finger himself to lift a red herring 
off the gridiron, but he’d ask you to shift the | 
Rock of Gibraltar.” | 
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“RL Francis W xt 


The enclosed picture of my baby 
boy, Earl Francis Watts, was taken 
when he was eight and one-half 
months old and weighed twenty- 
five pounds. I have never had 
any trouble whatever with his 
feeding, as he always retained his |} | 
Mellin’s Food and has had no $| 
illness more than a cold. 

: Ido not hesitate to recommend 
Mellin’s Food and do so at every 
; Opportunity. 

Mrs. Charles E. Watts, 

: 146 Green Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


When artificial feeding be- 
2 comes necessary for your baby 
t use Mellin’s Food; it is the per- 
fect substitute for mother’s milk. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food 
will be sent free upon request. 
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EXAMINATIONS 





FOR ADMISSION 





| To Harvard College, the 


Scientific, Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Schools, 


- will be held June 27th to July ist 
at the following cities and towns 
in Massachusetts : 


Cambridge. Southborough. 
Quincy. Worcester. 
Andover. Springfield. 
| Groton. South Byfield. 
Fall River. 


- Also in other States as follows: 


Exeter, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Portland, Me. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pomfret Centre, Ct. | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Washington, Ct. | Youngstown, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Garden City, N. Y.| St. Paul, Minn. 
Albany, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lawrenceville, N.J. | Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Denver, Col. 
Pottstown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C.| Belmont, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. | Pasadena, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, expen 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 
Corresponding Secretary, 

J Harvard University, 

: Cambridge, Mass. 
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Radcliffe College. 
CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times as the candidates for admission 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
information regarding the examinations may 
be had on application to the Secretary of 





Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








THE 
INDIAN 
WIGWAM 


has given place to the white man’s 
palace in the West. The railways 
have been important agents in this 
result. The wigwam shown here is 
at one end of the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


in Minnesota; the yy A shows the railway just reaching the last divide of the 
ine in 
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something about the Northwest and the changes wrought there by the railway. 
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Ina vision that falls with the falling day, 
I tread the lanes and — paths of yore; 


And the vitioge green where I used to play, 
And the village folk, I see once more. 
Ah, ye are there by those purple bars— 
My townsfolk twain, of those childhood hours! 
The tall professor who hunted stars— 
And the little woman who tended flowers! 


He lived in a big house up on the hill 
A long way back from the village street; 
And she in a cot with a crumbled sill, 
Set down in a tangle of meadow-sweet. 
There were morning-glories up to the eaves, 
There were riotous roses down to the e; 
There were housekeeping robins among the leaves, 
That called if the four-o’clocks slept too late! 


I met him at times on my schoolward route, 
And shivered a bit at his soy bow; 
That he saw me at all I am much in doubt, 
Or Cougs me a sheep or a mooly cow! 
But was there a moment before the bell? 
I stopped at the gate where the lilacs grew, 
For a sprig of her southernwood to smell, 
Or a crimson rose with a heart of dew! 


Butterflies, bumblebees, birds and boys, 
And shy little girls in shakers quaint, 
Frolicked about her with revel and noise, 
While she beamed on us all like a dear old saint. 
O cool, white lilies! O starry phlox! 
O portulaca and larkspur blue! 
O bachelor’s buttons and hollyhocks— 
And pansies! How well I remember you! 


I've heard he discovered some mislaid spheres, 
Some stellar fugitives brought to bay; 
And a comet due in a thousand years 
In the latter part of the month of May! 
I know she discovered a world of cheer 
For sorrowing souls that her pathway, crossed ; 
That her heart was a garden where all the year 
Love's green plants flourished, untouched by frost! 


You’ll read his name in the text-books writ, 
With a learnéd treatise on solar spots. 

But hers! Ah, the children remember it! 
Fashioned and fray in forget-me-nots! 

Tey say when I mention my native town— 
“Why, that is the home of professor » ied 

But I think of my friend in the faded gown, 
Who planted roses to give away! 


I remember he gave me some sage advice, 

The morning I left for my home afar ; 
And the benefit of a smile precise 

As warm as the beams of the polar star! 
Butshe! Ah! she broke with a tender hu 

On my frantic wrestle with tears and winks, 
And left on ir] lap for a railway rug. 

An armful of fragrant, feathery pinks! 

EMMA HERRICK WEED. 





A Hospital Incident. 


HE recollections of thirty 
years have taught us 
something of the sacri- 

“hn wae fices of the Civil War, 
but much of the glorious 
history of those peaceful 
heroines, the hospital 

- . nurses, remains to be 

written. It would be hard to find a more 
touching incident than one which was witnessed 
by Mrs. Barron, an army nurse, in the College 

Hospital at Georgetown. 

A young soldier, not more than nineteen years 
old, was brought in, wounded in the shoulder. 
Although he had been tightly bandaged, he was 
already pale from loss of blood. To the surgeon 
it was evident at a glance that the wound was 
mortal. The bullet had severed an important 
artery, and the lad would die in a few minutes 
if the blood were allowed to flow. That he was 
not already dead was due only to the fact that a 
nurse was holding back the life-stream with her 
thumb. 

About his cot stood the surgeon and several 
nurses, full of pity, but helpless before his 
hurrying fate. Only the steady pressure of that 
thumb kept him from immediate death. 

“How long can I last, doctor?” he asked, in a 
feeble whisper. 

“Only a few minutes,” the doctor replied, with 
grave honesty. 

“T cannot die yet,’ wailedthe boy. “I—I have 
never been baptized. I—must give myself to 
Christ first.’’ 

The last words were almost inaudible, but the 
lad’s eyes searched piteously for something which 
he wanted and could not see. 

The surgeon looked at the nurse who was 
holding the blood in check. She was faint from 
weariness and sympathy. 

“Another nurse should be here at once,’”’ he 
said. “Carefully!” as she made a transfer of 
hands upon the gaping wound. ‘Then he hurried 
out of the room. 

In a few minutes he returned with the army 
chaplain. Another nurse had now taken her 
place. The dying lad glanced up with wan 
happiness at the minister, who immediately 
began to read the service, abridging it as much 
as possible. ‘To the necessary questions of faith 
the soldier answered as firmly as he could, but 
every one could see that the excitement was 
telling on him fearfully. When at last the water 
touched his forehead, his look of anxiety gave 
way to one of ineffable peace. 

As the chaplain, after the Lord’s prayer, ended 
with the exhortation: “So should we, who are 
baptized, die from sin, and rise again unto right- 
eousness,”’ the lad opened his eyes. The white- 
faced nurses were kneeling about his cot, and 
every face was wet. With a last breath he 
looked «p at her who had his life in her keeping. 
His face shone with hope and anticipation. 

*“T am ready now,” he said, with great 
distinctness. “You may take away your 
hand.” 

He closed his eyes. In a few minutes he was 
dead. 

A soul is not saved merely by a ceremony, 
nor does the seed of the religious faith which 
sanctifies the ceremony always spring at once to 





THE YOUTH'’S 


life. It may have been sown years before, in the 
boyhood home; it may have lain deep hidden in 
the nature, half-consciously preserved, perhaps ; 
but it will show vitality in the great emergencies 
of life and in the greater emergency of death. 
Only God, then, will meet the soul’s needs. Only 
faith will reveal Him. 
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Old-Time Doctors. 


The Dutch West India Company, which colo- 
nized the island of Manhattan, enjoined upon the 
colonists to support a minister and a schoolmaster, 
and also to appoint Zieckentroosters (comforters 
of the sick). Sometimes the offices of pedagogue 
and “comforter” were united in one person, he 
being “pious, well-qualified and diligent.” Usually 
the comforter of the sick was a safer attendant 
than the doctor of those days, whose conception 
of disease and remedies was a confused theory of 
humors, sympathetics and antagonistics. 

“The whole ground of physic,” says a medical 
authority of 1657, “is comprehended in these two 
words, sympathy and antipathy. The one cures 
by strengthening the parts of the body afflicted, 
the other by resisting the malady afflicting.” 


Certain simples and ————— with a few 
mineral remedies, were e up into unguents, 
plasters, liniments, pills, boluses and decoctions. 
Armed with these, and with herbs gathered at 
certain phases of the moon or conjunctions of 
the planets, and above all with the lancet, the 
seventeenth-centi doctors waged war wi 
disease. They had no intelligent conception of 
the causes or processes of disease, nor of the 
true action of drugs; yet they thought they cured 
disease. No wonder the Dutch of New York 
appointed “comforters of the sick!” 
he author of an essay entitled, ““The Doctor in 
Old New York,” published in the “Half-Moon 
Papers,” himself a paracien. says that the reme- 
dies of the most eminent physician of his time in 
urope, whose patients were Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. of France, and James I. and Charles 
I. of England, were calomel, sugar of lead, pul- 
verized human bones, raspings of an unburied 
human skull and a balsam of bats. 

We sneer at the remedies of Chinese doctors, 
whose error is that they stop learning three 
hundred years ago, whereas their English brethren 
went on from one medical discovery to another, 
and often set aside the teachings which were 
twenty years old as obsolete. 

Doubtless the personality of these doctors had 
much more to do with their success, whatever it 
was, than their practice had. They sought to 
make themselves impressive; they carrie = 
headed canes and wore wigs with two or 
=. elaborately dressed that they went 

tless to call on their patients. 

A silk coat and stockings, silver buckles and a 
muff were essential to a well-dressed doctor of 
the seventeenth century. it to the = > 

. he made his visits on horseback. 
riding sideways, after the fashion of women; but 
after that time he rode in his coach drawn by 
two, and sometimes four or even six, horses.’ 
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Dewey and Evans. 


The deck of a man-of-war is the territory of the 
nation whose flag she flies from the masthead. 
“The bearings of this observation lays in the 
application on it,” to quote Jack Bunsby. An 
anecdote, told in Watterson’s “History of the 
Spanish-American War,” shows “the application 
on it” made by Dewey, while in command of the 
Pensacola. 


While the Pensacola was at Manila in 1887, a 
number of sailors who had gone ashore on leave 
became engaged in a street brawl. An alarm was 

in, but the sailors escaped to the ship. 
The next morning the Spanish captain of the port 
visited the Pensacola to complain to Captain 
Dewey of the action of his sailors. 

o t can I do?” asked Dewey. 

“Why, your men raised a riot on shore, and you 
can assist me in arresting and punishing them,” 
replied the Spaniard. 

wey courteously expressed his regret that 
sailors of the Pensacola should be lawless while 
on shore leave, but could see no way in which he 
might assist his visitor in searching out the guilty 


ones. 
The reply of Dewey angered the port captain, 
and he said: peremptorily: yavabearners 
“You certainly can parade your crew before me, 
in order that the rioters may be identified.” 
Looking aloft and pointing to the Stars and 
Stripes waving at the masthead, Dewey made 


reply: 

the deck of this vessel is United States terri- 
tory, and I’ll parade my men for no foreigner that 
ever drew breath.” 

In 1892 Capt. Robley D. Evans’s ship, the Balti- 
more, was lying in the harbor of Valparaiso, and 
some Chilean revolutionists sought refuge on 
board. There were three Chilean men-of-war in 
the harbor. The admiral called on Captain Evans 
to notify him that if the refugees were not surren- 
dered his three ships would follow the Baltimore 
out of the harbor and sink her. 

Captain Evans (‘‘Fighting Bob”) conveyed the 
warning to his guests and told them to decide for 
themselves—for his part he was ready to protect 
them at all hazards. They concluded to remain 
with him, and Captain Evans so informed the 
Chilean admiral, a ding that as long as they chose 
to stay he would protect them. 

“Very well,” replied the admiral; ‘your ship 
wat Be sunk half an hour after you leave the 

r ” 


“That may be true,” said Captain Evans, “but 
the Baltimore will make you a lot of trouble for 
half an hour.” 

He had his way, and kept the refugees. 


—_——_49———— 


‘* Fighting Quakers.” 


At the first celebration in Philadelphia of our 
national holiday, July 4, 1777, the mob at night 
smashed the windows of the Quakers. “The 
town illuminated, and a great number of windows 
broken on ye Anniversary of Independence and 
Freedom,” writes a Quakeress of that day in her 
diary. 


The Quakers had with difficulty, boning | the 
rumblings and heavings of the approaching Revo- 
lution, stood by their peace principles, and the 
mob had resented their attitude. But there were 
Friends who revolted against maintaining a pas- 
sive part, and insisted that it was the duty of 
ous man to defend his country against oppres- 
sion. 

These were called “Apostates” by their non- 
resisting brethren; but they named themselves 
“Free akers,” and the “world’s people” called 
them “ ghting Quakers.” Lydia Darragh, who 
brought ashington’s camp news of the 
English army’s intended attack, and Elizabeth 








COMPANION. 


Ross, who made the first flag carried by the 
American army, were both Free Quakers. es 
Tepplter, in her “Philadelphia,” tells a story 
illustrative of the feelings caused by the division 
of sentiment. 

A wealthy Friend, meeting. one of the Apos- 
tates girt with a sword, said to him, “Why, what 
is this with which thou hast bedecked thyself? 
Surely, not a rapier!” 

“Yes,” was the stanch reply, “for ‘Liberty or 
Death!’ is now the watchword of every one who 
means to defend himself and his property.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the serene Friend. “I had 
not expected such high feelings in thee. Thy 
mind has become as fierce as thy sword. As to 
preneent, I thought thee had none, and as to th 
gh thought thee already enjoyed it throu; 
the kindness of thy creditors.” 

The Friend alluded to the man’s inability to 

y at debts, for which he was liable to be cast 
nto jail. 

Nearly a century afterward the old combative 
instinct again brought the Fighting Quakers to 
the front. Hundreds of Free Quakers marched 
against the foes who strove to break up the 

nion. One of them, a descendant of a Fighting 
Quaker of the Revolution, being too old for active 
service, equipped a company of soldiers at his 
own expense and presented them to the state. 

On a tablet inserted in the wall of the new 
meeting-house built by the Free Quakers, to 
which Washington and Franklin gave liberal aid, 
are cut these four lines: 

» General Subscription 
‘or the Free meeere 
Erected A. D. 1783. 
Of the Empire 8. 


The word “Empire” has puzzled good republi- 
cans. A member of the first congregation, bein, 
asked why it was used, said, “I tell thee, Frien ; 
it is because our country is destined to be the 
great empire over all the world.” Presentevents 
recall attention to that cut word “Empire” and to 
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ith | the Quaker’s sentiment. 
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“Under the Greenwood-Tree.”’ 


Trestina. 


Under the greenwood-tree, 
Friends with the moss and grasses, 
Friends with the wind that passes, 
There where the still pool g es 
Under the greenwood-tree. 


Under the Grommweod. tres. 
Where the 





ng, 
od reclining 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
Under the greenwood-tree, 
Allin the summer weather, 
moot @ pheasant’s feather, 
Watching a spider’s tether, 
Under the greenwood-tree. 


Where the woods sing to me 
joys that many be; 
Nature and I together 
Under the greenwood-tree. 
ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


~ 
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A Curious Will. 


It is told of two bachelor brothers, old settlers 
in the Huron District of Canada, that when they 
and their faithful housekeeper began noticeably 
to age, they decided it would be only right to 
make some sure provision for her future by 
marrying her. Which should do it? was the 
question. They tossed a penny, and abode by 
its verdict. The brother who was left a bachelor 
outlived the one who married the housekeeper. 
When his last days approached, he made a will, 
which a Companion correspondent has copied 
from the Huron registry. It proves that the 
family trait of eccentricity had not exhausted 
itself. With the names changed, and with one or 
two omissions, it is as follows: 

In the name of God, Amen: I, William Parrish, 
of Rotherhithe, in the township of aneneg, the 
county and district of Huron, Western hada, 
Esquire, being in sound health of body, and my 
mind just as usual (which es who flatter 
me say is no great shakes at the best of times), do 
make this my last Will and Testament, as follows; 
revoking of course, all former Wills. 

I leave the prope of Rotherhithe and all 
other landed Page may die possessed of, to 
my sisters Helen and Elizabeth, the f 





‘ormer 
she is married to a Minister, whom (God 
help him) she henpecks, the latter because she is 
married to nobody, nor is she likely to be; and I 
also leave to them and their heirs, my share of 
the stock and implements on the farm. 

I leave to my sister-in-law Louisa all my share 
of the household furniture and such traps, with 
the exceptions hereinafter mentioned. 

I leave my silver tankard to the eldest son of 
old Jobn, as the representative of the family. I 
would have left it to old John himself, but he 
would melt it down to make temperance medais, 
and _ that would be sacrilege. owever, I leave 
my big horn snuff box to him, he can only make 
temperance horn spoons of that. 

I leave my sister Jennie my Bible, the peonte 
formerly of my great-great-grandmother, an 
when she knows as much of the spirit of it as she 
does of the letter, she will be another guise 
Christian than she is. 

I also leave my late brother’s watch to my 
brother Sandy, exhorting him at the same time to 
give up Whiggery, Radicalism and all other sins 

at do most easi ay; him, 

I leave my brother Allen my big silver snuff 
box, as I am informed he is rather a decent 
Christian with a jolly face. 

I leave Parson Duval (Helen’s husband) the 
ot from the Sarnia Militia, as a 
small token of my gratitude for the service he has 
done the family in taking a sister that no man of 
taste would have taken. 

I leave John Reynolds a silver tea-pot, to the 
end that he may drink tea therefrom to comfort 
him under the affliction of a slatternly wife. 

Ileave my books to my brother Andrew, because 
he has been so jong a “Jungly-Wallah” that he 
may learn to read with them; and I give my silver 
eup with a sovereign in it to my sister Janet, and 
also my grandma’s snuff mull, as it looks decent 
to see old women taking snuff. 








snuff box I 
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No Coward. 


War anecdotes of men “not mentioned in the 
reports” are now coming in, as returned soldiers 
recall the incidents of battle, and many of these 
are full of genuine pathos. The Courier-Journal 
gives this story, told by a regular army officer: 


In the two days of real fighting before Santiago 
men of the different regiments became mixed, 
and for a time were lost their comrades. This 
condition gave rise to the report that a certain 
few men had shown the “‘white feather.” 

One of the officers of General Lawton’s division 
observed among his men a colored trooper of the 
Tenth Cavalry. On being questioned, the man 
explained that he had lost his command, and 
asked to be allowed to remain where he was. 

He stayed and did fine service that day. None 
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of his white comrades were able to outdo him in 
deeds of bravery. twice risked his life in 
assisting wounded men to * omere of safety, but 
each time escaped uninjured. 
That night he asked the officer whom he had 
met earlier in the day to give _ a note to his 
ting fo s ab 


own commander, g for , and 
certifying to his conduct. This was Snel 
done, and with precious paper clasped tightly 

his hand, under cover of darkness he started in 
search of his own command. 

The next morning, at dawn, Lieutenant L. 
started on a search for wounded men of his 
division, and happened to stumble over a _pros- 
trate body. He immediately recognized the brave 
cavalryman of the day before, who was fast losing 
consciousness. 

After strugglin 





a@ moment for strength to 
speak, the prostrate man held up his little slip of 
paper, and said, “‘Give it to Cop n A. of L troo 
f you can find him, and tell him Williams wasn’t 
a coward.” 

Then, with a look of satisfaction in his eyes, his 
hand dropped to his side, and he was dead. 





A French Sailor-Yarn. 


Mr. Clark Russell of England is the best-known 
teller of sea-tales at the present day, and he 
certainly relates some marvellous adventures. 
But he will have to look to his laurels. Alphonse 
Allais of Paris, in a recent issue of Le Journal, 
gives the remarkable experience of a French 
sea-captain, whom he allows to relate his own 
story. Since he set forth on his voyage from our 
own New England capital, which incontestably 
exists, and can be proved to be still in its place, 
perhaps we may accept his words as truth. 


“Captain of the three-master Lucien Guitry,” 
he begins, “I set sail from Boston January 28th, 
with an exclusive cargo of varnish. What use 
people could —=— for six thousand barrels 
of varnish I do not know—and besides, that has 
nothing to do with this story. $ 

“The second of February, in the early morning, 
we were assailed by a frightful tempest. Waves 
as high as houses beat against my poor vessel, 
which strained and groaned threateningly. We 
could not endure much more; yet the sky showed 
no promise of change. We were in imminent 
danger; every shock increased our peril; it was 
impossible to survive such violence if it continued. 
What should we do? 

“Pour oil upon the sea! Certainly, we thought 
of it; but, unfortunately, we had aboard only a 
litre ’of olive oil, destined for the mayonnaise 
dressing of an occasional salad. 

“Suddenly my second officer was struck with 
an inspiration of genius. 

: Se cried he, ‘we should pour on var- 
nish! Varnish is much like oil.’ 

“At that moment the hurricane redoubled its 
fury; truly we appeared to be lost. 

**Pour on the varnish!’ I commanded. 

“The result was stupetving. At the first barrel 
emptied over to starboard the waves were visibly 
calmed upon that side; the second, poured to 
larboard, achieved a like success. 

“Thereupon a sort of frenzy took possession of 
the entire crew, myself the foremost. Every one 
has heard of such a thing as a collective hallucina- 
tion; this was a collective frenzy, a delirium of 
wild exertion! We poured ; we continued to pour. 
When evening fell, we had poured overboard 
all our cargo of varnish—all! And the effect! 
Around us, at a distance, the storm raged more 
and more madly; but about the ship, in a circum- 
ference of at least a quarter of a mile, reigned the 
most tranquil of calms. That, however, was 
nothing. 

“The morning of the next day I leave you to 
— our stupefaction when we saw — what? 

he varnish, having hardened during the night 
covered the sea with a thickish crust that glistened 
with an irreproachable polish! The French three- 
master Lucien Guitry seemed the centre of an 
immense mirror of amber, upon which, with fairy- 
like effect, sparkled the beams of the rising sun!” 


o> 
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The Right Letter. 


The familiar situation of the bashful wooer, 
who doesn’t know whether to propose, and doesn’t 
know how to propose, is given a new turn by 4 
story in the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. The hero, 
John, had been calling on Mary for three years, 
but that was as far as he got until, visiting St. 
Louis on business, he found himself detained 
beyond the expected time. 


He had to write to Mary, explaining his absence 
on the usual evening, and while writing, the 
courage he had so long lacked came to him, and 
he made a pointblank proposal of marriage. He 
mailed the letter, and for two hours was one of 
the happiest men in Missouri. 2 

Then he began to believe he had been precipi- 
tate, and was assailed with doubt as to how his 
letter would be received. That night he didn’t 
sleep. He thought all sorts of things, and vainly 
wished he could intercept the letter before it 
reached her. But that was manifestly impossible. 

It was not until noon the next day that he 
received an inspiration as he was passing a tele- 
graph office. Rushing in, he seized a blank and 
nervous] nned the ratte 

“Miss Mary — —e: ailed you wrong 

Please do 
rm ” 





letter yesterday. not open, and deliver 
bad Sa). fou - 4 - 

After that he breathed freer, at the same time 
wondering if he hadn’t igre the fool in not 
letting the matter stand. That evening a tele- 
gram was awaiting him at the hotel. It read: 

“John —, St. Louis: No, you mailed right 
. It was about time.” j 

And Jobn didn’t allow business to interfere 
with his return to Chicago. 
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Fast Running. 


Of course a witness in court ought to tell the 
exact truth, but sometimes, as in this instance, he 
can convey a very clear impression without being 
quite definite : 


Attorney—You say you saw shots fired? 
Witness—Yes, sir. 
Attorney—How near were you to the scene of 
the affray? : 
Witness—When the first shot was fired, ten feet 
from the shooter. : 
Atto —Ten feet; well, now tell the court 
where you were when the second shot was fired. 
Witness—I didn’t measure the distance. ; 
Attorney—Speaking approximately, how fat 
should you we — 
Witness—Well, it approximated to half a mile. 





How many young men who are actors iu the 
first part of this drama, have ever rehearsed in 
thought the parts they may take in the last three 
acts 


Act I.—Before the bar of the saloon. 
Act 11.—Before the bar of the court. 
Act 111.—Before the bar of the prison. 
Act 1V.—Before the bar of God. 
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All the little flowers and grasses, 
All the little birds at play, 

All the little lads and lassies 
Can’t help loving merry meg. — 


<> 
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How They Missed Going to 
Grandma’s. 
“Don’t go out of the orchard,”’ mamma said, 
as she tied the strings of Dimple’s sunbonnet. 
“No’m,” said Dimple, and “Why?” asked 
Tommy. ‘“‘Why can’t we go out of the 
orchard ?”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


thing! —and papa’s going that way and stay to 
supper,” and Tommy flung himself down and 
rolled about with howls of disappointment. 

Dimple looked seared and began to whimper. 

“It’s the meanest thing nottotakeus! We've 
been ’specting to go so long—and our supper’s 
on the kitchen table—and oh! oh! gran’ma 
always has such nice things when we go there!” 
and Tommy cried with renewed vigor. 

Dimple picked up the letter and sat down by 
him 


‘““Mamma don’t do mean things, Tommy,” she 
said. ‘We didn’t stay where she told us to, and 
I ’spect she couldn’t find us. Oh, I want to go 
to grandma’s, t-o-o!” and she joined Tommy’s 
lamentations. 

After they had relieved their feelings some- 
what, Tommy read it all to Dimple, who sobbed 
softly, but nodded her head as she listened. 

Mamma was sorry, but they had disobeyed 
her, and she would leave them to their play. 
Aunt Milly had brought the new surrey and the 
ponies, and thought Tommy could drive them 
going back ; but he was not here, and so—Tommy 








burst into fresh grief; to drive Aunt Milly’s 
ponies was his heart’s desire. 

“But mamma wasn’t to blame,” Dimple said, 
after the letter had all] been read. 

“No,” Tommy admitted. “But if we'd 
known, we would have stayed in the orchard.” 

“But we ought to do what mamma says ’thout 
knowing,” said honest Dimple. 

“I ’spect so,” Tommy answered, gloomily. 

They found the key where mamma told them 
to look for it, and went into the house, feeling 
very strange and almost afraid as they sat alone 
and ate their supper, silently, except for a sniffle 
now and then. 

When mamma got home, just at dusk, she 





found two tearful, penitent little faces eagerly 
watching for her. 

“T was to blame, mamma,” Tommy whispered, 
after they had talked it all over. “I coaxed | 
Dimple to go. I’m going to mind now without 
asking why.” 

“It is always the best way, dear,’ mamma | 
answered, with a kiss. | 


LovuIsE J. STRONG. | 








NUMBER PUZZLES. 


Divide 7 into two parts, such that the product 

of their sum and difference shall be 7. 
Il. 

Divide 90 into four parts, such that the first 
shall equal one-eighth of the fourth, the second 
shall equal twice the first or one-half of the third, 
the third shall equal four times the first or one- 
half of the fourth, and the fourth shall equal twice 
the third or eight times the first. 


2. 
WHO AM 1? 


I was born in the New World. My first husband 
was beheaded; | second banished. 1 was the 
mother of a queen and the grandmother 

of an emperor. 
I was once President of the United 





“Because I want you both by and by, 
and you must not go too far away, or 
you will not hear me when | call you,” 
mamma replied. 

“What do you want us for ?’”’ Tommy 
asked. He always wanted everything 











THE INTELLIGENT HEN. 


States, but at the time of my death was 
a member of the Confederate Congress. 
I was elected governor at thirty-one 
annual elections. 
I was a famous general and a great 
kin Although I had great literary 





ambition, I could neither read nor write 








= own language. 





explained. 

“Never mind what for. Come when 
you are called and you will find out, 
little interrogation-mark,’’ mamma said, 
smiling. 

They went out into the blossomy 
orchard, where the white woolly lambs 
were frisking and the orioles were 
whistling merrily. 

“Isn’t it just ’squisite,”’ murmured 
Dimple, who was fond of* big words, 
“and don’t it smell p’rfumy ?” wrinkling 
her bit of a nose with a long, delighted 
breath. 

“We'll begin where we left off, and I 
most know we'll find it to-day,’ Tommy 
said, counting off the rows of trees to 
the fifth. 

“Oh, don’t let’s begin yet! I want to 
play with the lammies first!” pleaded 
Dimple. 

“What did you promise?” Tommy 
demanded, sternly. ‘‘And besides, if 
we don’t find it pretty soon, it’ll be too 
late to see the eggs.”’ 

So Dimple took one side of a row and 
marched along as Tommy did, with head 
craned back and eyes peering up sharply 
into the branches, intent on finding the 
orioles’ nest, which Tommy was deter- 
mined not to miss this year. At the 
end of the row her fat little neck ached 
so that she tumbled down on the soft 
grass to rest while Tommy wandered 
away to the big standard pear-tree in 
the corner, and there, on the farther side 
ona swaying bough, hung the pouch-like 
nest, with Mrs. Oriole peeping out at 
him. But so far above his head, and 
on so slender a branch was the nest that 
she knew she was perfectly safe, and 
did not stir. 

“They did it on purpose so a fellow 
could not get at it!” Tommy complained 
to Dimple, as he lay on the grass beside 
her. “They needn’t been so p’rticular. 
I wouldn’t hurt their old eggs just 
looking at them.” 

“And now we'll go play with the 
lambs,” said Dimple. 

“Let’s go to the pasture and hunt for 
the turkey’s nest,” proposed Tommy, 
bent on finding eggs of some sort. 

“Why, Tommy Wheeler, mamma said not to 
g0 out of the orchard!’’ exclaimed Dimple. 

“She didn’t mean to stay here always. She 
*spected to need us, and she hasn’t, or else she’d 
— and she won’t care if we go now. Come 
on!” 

Tommy could always convince himself, and 
nearly always convince Dimple, so a few 
moments later they slipped through the fence 
and scampered across the meadow to the pasture. 
And there the shallow creek for Tommy to skip 
Stones across, and the polliwogs in the puddles 
for Dimple to play with, interested them so much 
that they did not think of going to the house 
until the sun was getting low and they were 
hungry. 

_, Maybe we hadn’t ought to stayed so long,” 
Tommy said, beginning to think of possible 
consequences as they neared the house. 

Che side door was locked, and it was still and 


lonesome, as if no one was at home. This was 


hever known before, and the children did not 
know what to make of it. ; 

“Where can mamma be?” wondered Dimple, 
as they went to the back porch. The screen 


Was fastened, but close to the back door lay a | 
Sheet of foolseap paper weighted with a brick to | 


keep it in place, 

Tommy looked at it curiously. “Why, it’s a 
letter from mamma!” he exclaimed. 

So it was, and written so simply and plainly 
that ‘Tommy eould read it easily. 
“O Dimple! Dimple! Aunt Milly came and 


took inamma over to gran’pa’s! It’s the meanest 





*Twas long ago, a year or so,— 


old red hen, 
As mad as hops was she. 


claws, like you, 
They write with a quill, like me.” 


Now very few people could get ahead 


Of that old hen, Piddle-de-dee. 


She went and hunted the posy-bed, 


And returned in triumphant glee. 


She writes with a jonquil pen. 


Carolyn Wells. 


What Frightened Isabella. 


Dorothy has a beautiful doll named Isabella, 
with the pinkest cheeks, the brownest eyes, the 
eurliest hair, and best of all, with two little 
strings hanging from her back, which will make 
her speak if they are pulled. She can say only 
two words, “Mamma” and “‘Papa,’’ one for each 
string, but that is enough to give a great deal of 
amusement to Dorothy and her little friends. 
Isabella is dressed in baby-clothes, so Dorethy 
plays that she is not old enough to say any other 
words yet. 

Isabella says “Pa-pa” quite slowly, with a 
funny little jerk in the middle of the word, but 





she says “Mamma” very fast, and as if she 
| really wanted her mamma very much. 
| She says that, Dorothy always feels like taking 
| her in her arms to comfort her, it sounds so much 
like a real child’s ery. 


and then she herself went out-of-doors to play 
with the two little girls who live next door. 

Dorothy’s mamma was sitting down-stairs, 
when she heard some one calling, “Mamma! 
Mamma! Mamma!” over and over, very loudly 
and very fast. It did not seem like Dorothy’s 
voice, but it sounded so frightened that mamma 
thought something dreadful must have happened 
to Dorothy, to make her call in that way. What 
could it be? 

She ran up-stairs as fast as she could to the 
play-room, from which the cries came, and opened 





* Why, what do you mean?” cried the 


* Oh, I’ve been ’round among great men, 
In the world where the great men be. 
And none of them scratch with their 


And ever since then, that little red hen, 
She writes with a jenquil pen, quil pen, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| was Dorothy’s Maltese kitten, Pussy-Willow, 
One day Dorothy put Isabella to sleep, and | 
| laid her in the doll’s cradle, which just fits her, | 





In a barn-yard by the sea, 


That an old hen lived whom you may Know 


By the name of Piddle-de-dee. 


She scratched around in the sand all day, 


For a lively old hen was she. 


And then do you Know, it happened this way 


In that barn-yard by the sea; 


A great wise owl came down one day, 


And hooted at Fiddle-de-dee. 
Just hooted at Fiddle-de-dee. 


And he cried, “Hi! Hi! old hen, I say! 


You're provincial, it seems to me!”’ 






the door. She could not see any one in the room, | 
and for a moment everything was quiet; then | 
suddenly she heard again, from the corner where | 
Isabella lay in her cradle, “Mamma! Mamma!’’ | 
It was no one but Isabella, calling as fast as she 
could, as if she could not get along without her | 
mamma another minute! 

Dorothy’s mamma did not know what to make 
of it—she could not think how Isabella could 
talk all by herself, with no one anywhere near 
her. But as mamma went closer to the cradle 
she suddenly saw what was the matter with 
Isabella, and then she went to the window and | 
called Dorothy, whom she saw playing in the | 
yard, to come and see. 

When Dorothy and her playmates came | 





When | running up-stairs, mamma told them to come | 


into the room very quietly, and what do you 
think they saw? On his back behind the cradle 


having such a fine time in kicking and biting at 
a little string which hung through the side of the 
cradle! 

It was Isabella’s ““mamma’’-string, and every 
time Pussy pulled it Isabella cried “Mamma!” 
as if she were very much frightened, and Pussy- 
Willow seemed to think that that was part of 





the fun. 
‘The little girls all laughed heartily, but Dorothy | 
could not bear it very long, the cries were so 


her, and Pussy-Willow scampered off to find | 
something else to play with. 
RutH TANGIER SMITH. 


| Jez Ingelow. 
pitiful, so she caught Isabella up and hugged | gean, ingpiow 


was the daughter of one President 
and the wife of another. 

I gave England her fairest territorial 
irra but no one knows my burial- 
place. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I 


~ second must shun my first, 
f an honest man he would be; 
The laborious work of my third 
All over the world we see. 
Examples of my whole 
A traveller will often find, 
If its being architectural 
He carefully bear in mind. 
Il. 
On the silvery ripple of my first 
Please take my third to-night, 
And my second you cannot possibly do 
If you call it a witching sight. 
But let us have the light canoe, 
And not the larger craft, 
Which is my whole, and clumsy, too, 
No better than a raft. 
Il. 
- goes from city to city, 
earing its human freight; 
My next, a letter, is formed 
Mf lines that are very straight; 
My third is the forward part 
Mf a moving cavalcade 
Which a be my whole, so now 
You will guess the word without aid, 
IV. 
My Sst is used for warmth in the land, 
My last’s ever cool in the sea; 
My whole, b 
And made 


faithful mistress planned, 
y her own cook’s skilful 
hand, 
Delicious is for tea. 
Vv. 
My second awaited with 
eagerness 
The opening of my first, 
Which now is_ swelling 
third and full, 
As oftentimes rehearsed. 
My whole compels reluc- 
tant ears 
To listen to his voice, 
For when it sounds so loud 
and sbrill, 
There certainly is no 
choice. 
VI. 
At my first we sip my sec- 
ond, 


Ce) 
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With my third in the form of bread; 
My fourth a conjunction’s reckoned ; 
Through my whole we daily tread. 


4. 
PRSGNI PI. 
Eth wornb dbsu hitneck no het seret, 
Dunoubn eht eref masters insg 
Sa Cramh adels hortf scorsa teh sale 
Eth dwli dna ynidw pirngs. 


Weher ni het dilsef het letmed wons 
Salvee loswloh mawr dan etw, 

Ree yamn syda ilwl ywsetle wblo 
Het sirft lebu ilovtes. 





Conundrums. 


ppvereanast a long time in getting 
news from Santiago? It had to send Miles to 
find out. 


What was the difference between our navy and 
its secretary in the late war? One was short and 
the other was Long. 


Why was the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Suit, suite. 

2. Her ring—herring. 
Am I able—amiable. 
Rusk in—Ruskin. Shad owing—shadowing. In 
vigor ate—invigorate. Case mate—casemate. Ear 
nest—earnest. Pant her—panther. 

8. Knight, viscount, king, queen, baron, duke, 
don, emperor, sultan, lieutenant, earl, pasha, lady, 
marchioness, lord, president. 

4. Woe, Edgar Poe. Treats, Keats. Drown- 
ing, 7 Fetch her, Beaumont, Fletcher. 
Toil, Conan Doyle. Lot, Walter Scott. Blow, 
Earns, Burns. Jam, Charles 
zamb. alter Raleigh, Lord Macaulay. Tarry, 
Barrie. Rain, Hall Caine. Hope, Pope. Pocket, 
Crockett. Relax, John G. Saxe. 

5. 1. Cat, a, comb—catacomb. 2. Wain, Scot— 
wainscot. 


Rein state—reinstate. 
Palm is try—palmistry. 
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San Francisco. 


The cable-cars swing up the hill, 

The cable-cars swing dow 

And with them swing the Haring lights 
Of San Francisco town. 


The great gray city a the sea, 
Safe port for ships to win 

With sunlight on its windy hills, 
And sea-fog drifting in 


Around it laps the shining bay 

Where far-called steamers wait, 

And frowning high-walled war- Ships stand 
To guard the Golden Gate. 


To north and south the coastwise hills 
Make bulwarks from the deep, 

And upward from the winding bay 
The great Twin Valleys sweep. 


Fair stately homes crown -m. her hills, 
And vibrant. wires lead dow 

Where flows the tireless tide’ of trade 
In San Francisco town. 


MARY AUSTIN. 
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Conversation Without Words. 


The traveller ina foreign land is not necessarily 
helpless because he does not know the language. 
Nor was a correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
who admits that when he entered Italy his nine 
words of French and fifteen words of German 
were of no great use to him. He says: 

In Genoa I went into a photographer’s shop 
and selected a dozen photographs. 

I pointed at the photographs and looked at him 


eye which meant, “How much?” 
He nodded his head and wrote “14” ona slip of 
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yaper. 
, P nodded, signifying, “I will take them.” 

He walked over to a calendar han ing on the 
wall and pointed to 29; then he walked back and 
picked up the photographs and shook his head, 
which clearly meant that he could not allow me 
to take the ones I had selected, but would have 
others printed by the 29th. 

Thereupon I pointed to 25 on the calendar, and 
said, “Roma,” which meant that I should depart 
for Rome on that date. 

He nodded and then pointed to 30 and asked 
“Eh?” which meant, “Sball you be in Rome until 
the 30th?’ 

I nodded violently. 

“Hotel?” he asked. 

I wrote my Rome address on a slip of paper. 

In making change he held out one lira. 

“Poste,” he explained. 

Then I departed. Ordinarily a shopper select- 
ing a dozen photogs raphs to be printed to order 
and forwarded to him at the next town would 
spend ten minutes or more in making inquiries 
and giving directions. Our total of conversation 
was just five words. 
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In War-Time. 


In “The Cruel Side of War,” a record of the 
Hospital Transport Service in the Civil War, a 
nurse gives many touching incidents of her life. 


One night a wounded man, comfortably put to 
bed in a middle berth, saw her point to the upper 
one as the place to put a soldier who had just 
been brought in on a stretcher. 

“Stop!” he cried. “Put me up there. 
ean stand h’istin’ better’n him.” 

It was agony to both. The delight of the men 
. bens made comfortable was the most pathetic 
ofa 

“Well,” said one, placed in his berth on board 
se, “this bed is most too soft. I don’ know as I 
shall — for thinking of it.’’ 

“What have you got there?” ree A another. 

“This is bread. ait till I but 

“Butter! Onsoft bread!” he =; +k. slowly, 
as if not sure that he was not Aladdin, with’a 
genie at work upon him. 

All the men, ndeed were pune grateful. 
One poor fellow was lying close to the door of 
the pantry, where the nurses were making and 
dispensing drinks. His leg had been amputated. 
After a time, one of the nurses noticed that he 
was stretching and straining to get at something 
in his berth. 

She went to him as soon as she could, and he 
turned his face, covered with tears, and put in 
her hand a little ‘crumpled roll of pink paper. 

“T heard you tell that man you gave him the 
last pin out of your dress,” said he. ‘Don’t give 
us everything. Please take these.” 


Guess I 
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New Use for Blotting-Paper. 


The use of blotting-paper for cleaning machinery 
is a new idea, but it has been tried in the German 
workshops, and found to answer well, says the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Tow, woollen refuse, en cloths and jute 
waste are the materials usual y employed for the 
cle — of machines and parts of engines which 
are soiled by dust and dubricating substances. 
The better varieties of cotton waste are very good 
for scouring purposes, but the —_ er grades are 
charged with dust, and in a em a sponge 
cloth, specially manufactured for the purpose, 
has to be resorted to. 

In employing blotting-paper for scouring pur- 
poses the use of cotton waste is decreased, and 
the sponge cloths are entirely dispensed with. 
On an average the German workman received 
under the former system two hundred and fifty 
grams of cotton waste, one new sponge cloth, and 
one or two renovated ones every week. Now he 
is supplied with one hundred and fifty grams of 
cotton waste, and about eight or ten sheets of 
blotting-paper, at a cost of two and a half cents, 
or one-third the cost of the cotton waste. 

The paper is not only cheaper, but it does not 
soil the machinery with fibres and dust, as do the 
woollen refuse and the sponge cloths. It is also | 
less combustible than other cleaning materials, 
and if it should be caught in the machiner while 
engines in motion are being cleaned it tears 


easily, and the workmen run no risk of having 


their hands drawn into the machinery. 
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THERE Was a young poe named Tate 
Who went out to dine at 8.8 

But I will not relate 

What this person —— Tate 
And his téte-a-téte ate at 8 


“CoME and dine with us to-morrow,” said the 
gentleman who had made money. ‘ Sorry,” 
returned the other, “I can’t. I’m going to see 
Hamlet.” “That's all right. Bring him with | 
you.” —Exchange. 


| over 300 


THE YOUTH’S 


25 Kinds, named, in partitioned 
. - with = ne i fi y 
k and ta, 


BIRDS’ EGG 


| rebate, Eag drill, ne 
cents, post- Egg 


lus =~, 10 conan 8 ps. 
| REED, 75 E. Thomas St., Worcester, Mass, 


heey Foca Catalogue 
CHAS. K. 





| Richest Beauty. 
Longest Durability. 





or wrinkle. 
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The Skirt-Fitting 


S:H-&M- 
BIAS BRUSH EDGE 


Skirt Binding. 


U. S. PATENT NO. 621,089, MARCH 14, 1899. 
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The only binding that $| 
can fit, because the double $ 
brush edge is woven with 
two adjacent parallel webs g|"' 
of different widths, } 
S.H. & M. bias velveteen 5 
being inserted between the 
sides of the wed, forming it 
the famous Natural Curve, 
which fits without pucker 
% 
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on all good ready-made 


Be sure that ‘‘S. H. & M.” is stamped 
on back. All shades. 
hasn’t it, drop a postal to 

THE S. H. & M. COMPANY, 
Box 6, Station A, New York. 


Wool 


Free 





the skin. 





COMPANION. 


Soap 
for a 


Postal 


| 
| Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Wool 
} Soap, and we will send you a 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 
pleasing, softening, good for 





WASH ABLE) to gild as 
Se it with, to any one 
enclosing a 2-cent vam 
and smooth ae 
child ~ apply y it. W. 
Can was wi 
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alent mi send full-size bo. 


hout , aA ing. 
such as ,-* 
an ar cles, - andeliers. askets, @ so made 
f fancy art ti handeli baskets, ete. Al d 
MINUM SII LViEK Re 


large size (three times the quant 
Address GERSTENDORFER BROS., en ag 3. 
43F. Park Place, N. Y. City; 175F. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


“OUR FAVORITE” 


GOLD 
ENAMEL 
mall frame, also a brush to 
ya = is paper er and 
iant 

+; — 
rushmarks. 
Gilds 
chairs, bric-a-brac, 


When _ not sold by 
(gold or silver) for 25c., 
ty) 50c., express paid. 





STEAM 
You'll find it 


steam to 
readily di 


and for 
etc. 





If your dealer 
little cup 


e are the largest manufac 
Seotch Granite and TinW 
write how to get this and four 
— novelties.—Outfit worth $2. 

ive satisfaction. Address 





CEREAL COOKER 
& ECC POACHER 


Our No. 200 Steam Cereal Cooker 

nd Egg Poacher consists of a large 
bottom pan 10 in. wide with an inside 
rack and cereal pan which holds five 
pints for cooking cereals, etc. It allows the 


circulate over and into them 


making the kernels tender, delicious and 


igestible. It also has a tray with 


five deep cups for puddings, custards, etc., 


— eggs, steaming oysters, 
by steam in 2 


minutes, not t broken and water soaked. A 


for each egg. A cook book FREE 


with each cooker. Sent —_— on rR —_ rice, $1.25. 
turers 0: ure 


uminum, 
are in the world. AG 

of our other best ee Soot 
00-—F REE, All goods guaran- 


eed to Dept. AG 
HOUAR OLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St... Chiearo. Til. 





ad nauseam, 


(6ft. Zin. by Lft. 6 in. 


back. 
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Ostermoor 
Warning! 


We are the only makers and 
sellers of Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tresses and Church Cushions. 
NOT for sale at stores. 
dealers are offering so-called felt mattresses, 
‘*practically the same as,’” «just as good 
as,’’ ‘‘nearly identical to,’’ . 
We desire to thank many friends who have called our attention to flagrant 
infringements of our patents and trade-mark, which will have our immediate attention. 
Our label with name and guarantee on every mattress. 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 1 5. 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Smaller stzes at smaller prices.} 
We repeat our offer of 





is not for sale by anybody, anywhere, except by us. 
30 Nights’ Free Trial, under the written guarantee that if it is not the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made, you can have your money 
Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. 
our FREE book, ‘* 7he Zest of Time.” 
rich if we can interest enough people merely to send for it; write to-day. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 113 Elizabeth Street, 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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paint and bad 


the felt. 


Com: ressin 
Binding a 
Closing the 


and. 


They are 
Unscrupulous 


etc., etc., 


ress aid, If made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


Don’t let that keep 
Each book costs us 25 ce 
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The sun is the most 
reliable test of paint pigment, paint 
proportion. White lead paint will not stand 


stop the sun from shining, but you can get 


Patton’s rrr Paint 


It stands the sun test, stands every test. It 
takes hold of the w »00d—becomes part of it. The 
correct proportions and pigments were dis- 
covered by Patton long ago, and are now the 
recognized standards of honest paint-making. 
Made in both paste and liquid form. If you want 
the ready-for-use paint ask for the House Painting 
Model. If you want a paint in paste form ask for 
Master Painter’s Tinting Card. cither one, with a 
copy of our 5-year guaranses, free. Liberal terms and 
exclusive eeney to dealers. 
1S E. PATTON COMPANY, 
213 Lake Stree Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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MARK 





you from sending for 
nts, but we will get 


New York. 





sunshine. It loses lustre, fades and chalks. You can’t 





MAY 11, 1899, 


Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 





Be sure that 









than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Lta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER. MASS. 


The Life of Paint 


Is in Linseed Oil. ¢ 


Nothing is found 
equal to it; this all 
ir ainters agree upon. 
ead and Zinc 
™ body on- 
but the \ # 
fleseed oil is 


the vitality of WS 
it. To obtain 
greatest wear, 


white lead in its — ; 
pure form must be : 
avoided, as it ruins the elasticity or gummy 
quality of the oil. Rub your hand over any 
white lead painted 
surface of 18 months 
and note results. 


Cannas 
“unl ~ 


NOT READY MIXED 


is a common-sense combination of those 
— pigments that do not destroy the oil, 

ave desired body, making a tough, elastic 
paint. Itis ground very thick. You mix 
gallon for gallon with pure linseed oil, 
making two gallons of modern paint for 
$2.40, Or $1.20 per gallon, saving 25 per | 
cent. of your paint bill. 


We will refund the paint cost in cash if it 
cracks, peels, blisters or yr chips off in 5 years. 






















Let us send you 1,000 painters’ testimo- 
nials and our practical booklet, “TRUTH 
ABOUT PAINT," Free for the asking. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























| musical tones. 
| Gong Bell has electric stroke, 


| Oldest bell manufacturers in America. 


3 is wasted, muscles wearied, plea- 

sure spoiled, unless the bicycle 
3 chain is kept properly lubricated. 
s The best lubricants are 


Dixon’s 


Cycle Chain 


Craphites 


= Five styles—stick and paste 
3 forms—each perfect; made of: 
= purest, smoothest graphite. Kee} 
= chain and sprockets from wear- 
Zing and rusting. Sold by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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BevinssivxBells 


Made from highest quality Bell 
Metal, and produce strong. clear, 
1% inch 


rotary movement, nickel finish. 


50 Cents. 


At any dealer’s or by mail if a 3 
dealer hasn’t it. 
BEVIN, BROS. MFG. CO., 
ce. Hampton, Conn. 
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The Shamrock. 


One of the daily newspapers reports a “‘promi- 
nent florist and horticulturist” as saying, “There 
seems to be some strange fatality about the 
shamrock. It is essentially the flower of Ireland. 
Nowhere else except in that little isle will the 
plant thrive, and when transplanted, its death is 
only a question of brief time. Irish it is, and 
nothing can change it.” 


This statement is romantic, but hardly scientific. 
In the first place, no one knows surely what plant 
is meant when the shamrock is mentioned. — It is 
impossible to know what plant this horticulturist 
meant. In one part of Ireland one plant is called 
the shamrock, in another part another plant, and 
elsewhere in the island still another. 

The name is perhaps most widely given to one 
of the hop-clovers, botanically named Trifolium 
minus. This is the _ which is commonly 
exported from Ireland, especially to London for 
St. Patrick’s day, and often to the United States, 
under the name of the shamrock. It may perhaps 
lay claim to being called the true historical 
shamrock, although that honor might also be 
claimed for several other plants. 

But it is not true that it will not grow elsewhere. 
It will grow wherever it is properly cultivated, 
and does grow freely in other countries. 

Beyond that, the white clover, 7'rifolium repens, 
is widely nnderstood to be the common shamrock, 
and is plucked and worn under that name in 
Ireland and elsewhere. It grows nowhere more 
freely and abundantly than in the United States, 
and there is nothing characteristically Irish 
about it. 

The black medic, Medicago lipulina, is also 
known as the shamrock. So is the wood-sorrel, 
Oralis acetosella, There is much historical evi- 
dence in favor of the claim that this last plant is 
the shamrock sung by the poets. It is beautifully 
trifoliate, and it grows in wild places. 

It may well be the plant referred to by the 
horticulturist referred to, because it would be 
difficult to make it thrive in any sort of cultivation 
which did not approximate closely the conditions 
under which it grows naturally. owever, these 
natural conditions are not found in Ireland alone. 
This oxalis grows in England as well, and is there 
locally known as the shamrock. It flourishes in 
the United States also, carpeting the ground for 
square miles together. 

The red clover has been locally called the 
shamrock. This plant is extremely familiar to 
Americans, and is the “state flower” of Vermont. 
Even the watercress has been called the sham- 
rock, although its leaves are not trifoliate. 

he “true shamrock,” to an L[rishman, is the 
plant which was known by that name around the 
spot of his or his father’s birth. But the botanist 
has as much trouble in identifying it as he has in 
wentifying the “mayflower” of New England—a 
name which is applied in different localities to 
the trailing arbutus, to the saxifrage, to the 
hepatica, and to two or three other plants. In 
spite of the fact that the trailing arbutus is the 
mayflower of New England literature, the word 
is much more commonly and popularly applied to 
the saxifrage than it is to the arbutus, or Zpigwa 
repens. 
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Men as Customers. 


A saleswoman sees phases of human nature 
that are seldom revealed under other conditions, 
and there is enough of truth in this sketeh—from 
the Philadelphia Times—to make it interesting to 
both sexes. 


The saleswoman whose duty it is to wait upon 
men was not thus engaged. She had gone to 
serve & woman, who proved to be an extremely 
hard customer to suit, calling for one style after 
another. The clerk was becoming discouraged, 
and beginning to feel as if she didn’t care whether 
a sale was made. . 

‘ At this point another saleswoman said to her, 
‘Maud, there’s a man,” and came to relieve her 
of the uncomfortable customer. 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed Maud, as she 
started toward the counter where men’s gloves 
were sold. 

“What would you like to see, sir?” she asked 
of the man who was waiting. 

“T want a medium shade of brown, with wide 
stitch on the back, and fastened with a button 
instead of a clasp.” 

The saleswoman placed a varied assortment 
before him. Quickly rnp a pair, he exclaimed, 

Just what I want!” and had one glove fitted. 
Suited him exactly, and having paid for his 
purchase, he left the store. 

Now what sort of gloves does the reader think 
this man purchased? They were a dark shade of 
brown, not medium; they had a narrow stitch on 
the back, not wide; they were fastened with a 
clasp, not with buttons. 

Perhaps some man can answer this question: 
Why do women like to wait on men better than 
on their own sex—because men are so easily 
pleased, or because they do not really know what 
they want? 


* 
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An Odd Snake-Trap. 


Dr. Arthur Stradling, the celebrated snake 
Savant who in his own person demonstrated 
hundreds of times the truth of the theory of 
tmmunity by inoculation in the case of snake- 
bites, tells of an odd kind of snake-trap that 
caught its victim securely. It was a biscuit tin, 
and in the bottom of it were some macaroons. 


A cobra spied the tin, but a mouse was ahead 
of the cobra. The little thief was having a good 
fue: Fegaling itself on macaroons, all unconscious 
corte shake was preparing to regale itself on 
} Tuto the tin went the head of the snake, but the 
~ — that went in was destined to come out less 
oo ; The rough edges of the tin irritated the 
re ra, and involuntarily it dilated its hood. That 
wade’it a prisoner. With the hood dilated the 
mt could not be withdrawn, and the cobra 
“ ‘Mained in its tin prison until morning, when it 

Docdsily captured and killed. 

7 +n tor a py who knows the natives of 
¢ as well as he knows the snakes of that 
a tells of an interesting theory held by these 
thes €. They are firmly convinced that for every 
When teins @ snake bites it loses one joint. 
pe ae ie number of deaths the snake has caused 
thaw a the humber of its joints, the venomous 
the a _ remains. The snake has now reached 
it dey A t of its wicked desires, and at this point 

Ay OPS wings and triumphantly disappears. 
side of se Ption to this rule is found on the other 
fier the the world, in the case of the rattlesnake 
“ bell natives of some parts of America are said 
ete leve that this snake gains a thimble for 

y man it kills. By counting these they can 





caleilate with i 
Petts ‘h precision how man xeople a 
particular rattlesnake has bitten. es 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


DR. SWETT’S 


4 . 7 
Spring Bitter Compound 
Com i wt Beneset, Daufelion, Dock, Sarsaparilie, 
urdock, Wintergreen r Sassafras, Hops, etc. 
Very valuable in'all affections of the Stomach, Liver 
and Kidneys. Particularly adapted to troubles pecul- 
iar to this season of the year, such as Headache zzi- 





PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON ” 
SMELLING SALTS. 


When you are faint, dizzy, car-sick, 
tired, nervous, or have a headache, 
Portsmouth “ Preston” Smell- 
ing Salts will relieve and refresh 

ou instantly and its delightful 
ragrance is most pleasing! Try it. 

Sold Everywhere. Druggists, Re art- 
ment Stores, News Agents on all Rail- 
road Trains or sent by mail. 25 cts. 


Preston of New Hampshire. 





ness, Faintness at the Stomach, Constipation, Pain in 
the Back, etc. A 36-cent package makes 1 gallon of bit- 
ters. Prepared at the N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Geo. W. Swett, M.D.,Prop. 


FREE for 15 DAYS. 


























? songs for all voices, with 1,100 
} Over 2,200 Pages} 35() 


piano accompaniment. 


300 instrumental selec- 1,100 
tions for the piano. pages. 
Editors and special contributors: 


Victor Herbert, 

Reginald de Koven, 
Gerritt Smith, 

Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
Fanny Morris Smith, 
Louis R. Dressler. 


This valuable permanent 
coklection of musical mas- 
terpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly, at 


Less than one-tenth 
the cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valu- 
able Musical Library ever pub- 
lished.’'— The Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well worth 
having in one’s home.”’—Margaret 
E. Sangster, Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can re- 
commend. There is something that 
will interest all.’—The Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library 
of rare excellence and comprehensive- 
ness.”—The Pianist. 


LIBRARY 


OF THE cssssse 


pages. 













Size of volume, 9x12 inches. 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC, 


In a New, Enlarged Edition of 8 volumes, 
4 Vocal and 4 Instrumental, Containing ... 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and pointing: 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces an 
classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new a duets, trios, quartettes and choruses 
upon every subject. Upon friendship, admiration, love and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminis- 
cence and reverie ; upon humor, patriotism, nature and morality ; no hymns, however. 500 portraits 
and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections 
by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING ... 


To get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into your 
home. Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not sat- 
isfactory return them at our expense. If you are fully 
satisfied, make payments as stipulated below. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER FOR COMPANION READERS. 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, 
cloth or half leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will 
allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful collection of music. If you 
are not satisfied, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can 
make your first payment of one dollar, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 16 
months, if cloth is ordered, making total payment of $17.00. 
half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be four more monthly 
payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $21.00. We assume all risk. We 
suggest that you apply at once, as this edition is limited. A handsome case for 
holding books given free with each set. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet sent on 
receipt of postal. Don’t fail to mention THe YouTH’s CoMPANION. Address, 


Aboututety_ So 1%: So zou. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


We pay transportation charges. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Uneeda Biscuit 


Washed down with a glass of good milk. 
can’t be beat. 


Uneeda Biscuitrepresent the highest degree of modern baking. Sold 
everywhere in 5 cent air tight, moisture proof packages. Always fresh. 








If you select the | 





| samples of fashionable mate- 


| illustration gives only a hint 
| of the handsome styles which 
| we make; our Catalogue and 
| samples will tell you the 

We se r: J 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


New Summer Suits 


*4. 


HEN fashionable, per- 
fect - fitting suits and 
skirts are offered at such rea- 
sonable prices, every lady 
should be well dressed. The 
styles which we make are 
exclusive, and our costumes 
are not ready-made but made 
to order; that is why they 
are entirely different from 
the ordinary kind sold in /2 


ow store. 

e should like to mail to 
ou free our Summer Cata- 
logue of suits and skirts, to- 

gether with a Supplement of 
new styles from our, Paris 
house, and a complete line of 






rials to select from. This 


| balance. 











Duck, Pique and Crash Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of Separate Skirts, $3 up. 

Special Sale of Travelling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made 
Suits, lined throughout, $5 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

We pay express charges everywhere. All orders 
filled with the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be 
made in one day when necessary. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; mention any particular kind or 
color of samples that you desire, and we will be glad to 
send them free by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 234d St., New York. 








Enameling a Refrigerator 





is easy. Anybody can do it successfully 
and at a trifling expense with 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
They impart a real enamel tinish un- 
affected by moisture or extremes of 
temperature. Will prevent unwhole- 
someaccumulations in cornersand keep 
interior of refrigerator bright, sweet and 
clean, insuring a receptacle for food 
free from nauseating odors and germ- 
breeding deposits. Absolutely non- 
absorbent and best for sanitary reasons. 
Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, write us. 
OUR BOOKLET, “E ls and E ling,"’ 


with samples of col- ors, tells how and 
what kinds to use for furniture, 











woodwork, bathtubs, radi- 
ators, ete. Sent free. 
Address, Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 


C. IN STAMPS will secure our en- 

tertaining game, “ Housekeeping ” (played like 
authors), with suggestions for articles that may 
be enameled to advantage. 











THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


OLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 








4 


PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 
Badger Brass Mig. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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A SHARP SkirMisH took place east eee 


Malolos, April 23d, between a small body of the 
Fourth Cavalry and an entrenched force of 
Filipinos. ‘The Americans were 
outnumbered and nearly sur- 
rounded, when the volunteer 
Nebraska and Iowa regiments 


The insurgents were driven out 
of their entrenchments and the 
town of Quingua was occupied, 
but the engagement cost the 





Cotoner Stotzensurs Americans eight men killed and | 


. Col. John M. Stotzen- | 
burg, commander of the Nebraska rete was | T aac RAPH & TE L E PH 0 N ES 
j j | Manual of complete instructions and catalogue price- 


about forty wounded. Col 


killed as he led his men to the charge, and 


Lieutenant Sisson of the same regiment was also | J 


killed. 


AN ATTACK ON CALUMPIT, the town north 
of Malolos to which the Filipino army retreated 
after it was driven out of that city, was made by 
General MacArthur's division April 25th and 
26th. When this record closes, the southern 
portion of the town has been taken. General 
Lawton’s column is moving upon Calumpit from 
the northeast, in the hope of cutting off the 
retreat of the Filipinos. 

THE VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS, mostly from 
the Western and Pacific coast states, which have 
been serving in the Philippines, enlisted for the 
war with Spain, and now that the war has 
formally ended by the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, they are entitled to be mustered out. 
They will be brought home as rapidly as the 
transport service permits, the first of them 
leaving early in May. Two or three months 
will be required te complete their transshipment, 
and in the meantime regiments of regulars will 
be sent out to take their places so as to keep 
General Otis’s force at about 30,000 men. 

THE SAMOAN COMMISSIONERS are on their 
way to Apia, in the United States cruiser Badger, 
which flies the flags of the three nations repre- 

7 sented. They have supreme 
authority for the temporary 
administration of the islands, 
superseding the consuls and 
other officials now there. The 
first work of the commissioners 
will be to restore peace and the 
next to investigate and report 
upon thetroubles. Their action 

earnerr Teer. in matters of administration 
must be unanimous, and they may even suspend 
provisions of the treaty temporarily, pending the 
approval of the governments. Armed with such 
powers and using them in a conciliatory spirit, 
it is believed that they will be 
able to allay the existing irrita- 

tion. 





RETIREMENT OF SPEAKER 
ReEep.—The Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed of Maine, speaker of the 
national House of Representa- 
tives, has arranged to retire 
from Congress and to enter on 
the practice of law in the city 
names N. E. ELloT. of New York, as a member of 
the firm of Simpson, Thacher & Barnum. Mr. 
Reed has been for 22 years a representative in 
Congress, and for three terms speaker. His 
skill as a parliamentarian, his vigorous person- 
ality, and his resolution and 
coolness in times of excitement 
have made him a positive foree 
in politics and legislation. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SEN- 
» ATORSHIP.—The deadlock in 

the Pennsylvania Legislature 
over the election of a United 
States senator was oecasioned 
by the refusal of a minority of 
the Republican members to vote for the reélection 
of Senator Quay, who was the candidate of the 
Republican caucus, and commanded in all the 
ballots the votes of a majority of his party. 
One reason for the attitude of the Republican 
minority was that Mr. Quay was under indict- 
ment for conspiracy to use the funds of the State 
of Pennsylvania, on deposit in the People’s 
Bank of Philadelphia, for his unlawful profit. 
April 20th, the legislature adjourned without 
electing a senator; the next day, the trial ended 
with a verdict of acquittal; and immediately 
afterward, Governor Stone appointed Mr. Quay 
to be senator until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The validity of this appointment is 
seriously questioned, as the precedents of the 
Senate are against admitting a senator by execu- 
tive appointment when a legislature has had a 
chance to elect. 








BARON VON SIENNBENG. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Ex-Governor and former 
United States Senator Richard J. Oglesby of 
Illinois, ex-Governor Frederick Smyth of New 
Hampshire, and Sir John Robert Mowbray, for 
forty-six years a member of the British House of 
Commons, are dead. 


were sent to reénforee them. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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i DO YOU 

| Write for our R?'! To Authors: We Publish 

| by 140-page ns A new book every day 
than — 3) years. (Ft ‘fl by AN AM oR? Manuscripts required. ® in the year. 

| ‘aaa | 114 Fifth Avenue, 

= Beto Tennyson Neely, Putisner, “few'youn”” 

} 








50 diff. genuine Cube. Peo, Rico, 





STAM je Philippine Isl. exico, Egypt. 


ete., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
Agts. wanted. New 80-page list 

ree! @ bu y Stamps and Collections. § /’s/«b- 
lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCH 
PRICES 

UPWARD 
PIERCE ENGINE 'CO.,BOX 1, 


A Telegraph Operato 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest paettions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are verry busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville. Wis. 




















Your new house should have Hill’s Clothes ct 


NEW 1899 BICYCLE $9. 


=, Warranted for one year, No deposit required, 
. roo amine the bicyele critically before you 














t = y a cent, ney = grade, beautifully 
— finished; fully di in our 

BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 

Write for it today. Wecontrol our own factory, 
specify every aes “3 Lees = that goes into our 
bicycles, and sell est factory prices; other 
bicycles with moan” . WRIGHT TIRES, 
Dunlop and Palmer tires and “in our Big. Free 
i i, sie” eit in our Free 

rite for it 4h 

H. Louis adieee 

« Jackson Vin Chicago. 


No Money in Advance! 
IGH GRADE BICYCLES 
onet ae. 0. D.. 


D\ Bee to am 
Ni test les for Men 














nn to any address om goplicanor: | 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10¢., coin. Send gpote 
(cabinet woresred) and re- 
cove. pe oy d, pin-baek, Cel- 
uloid Medallion with —_ 
oe on same. lo 
osteo ven to introduce 
good: hotos returned. 
FREER . Send five orders with 
50 cts., coin,and we will set one A 
them in handsome eé 
metal Pas Agents Wanted. 
H PALM is K & CO., 
reet, Roston, Mass 





list, for both, 
.#. 








No 
Others at $10, y vam —— $17.50 4 $19.60; all splendid 
value. Buy d from manufacturers, thus saving 
— large profs Write today for special offer. Illus- 
Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
se0' W. Van Buren 8t., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


The Sunlight Jr. 
Camera. 


Price $1.50. Developing and 
printing outfit complete, 








will not benefit. They banish pain 

] i prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P- we" a) on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 

somes and ane thousand testimonials w il be mailed 
address for 5 cents, forward: e RIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


oy NEW YORK GONE WILD 
cae 


D A case of bad noatty that R-I-P-A-N-S 


Send for circular. 
LORD & CO., 487 Broadway, New York. 


$5» $30 3000 BICYCLES 


Everyonea oy 
NEW AND SECOND HAND. 

2d HMand—cood as any for service, $5 to $12. 
New 99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher. We cuarantee to save you money, Largest 
variety to select from. Lowest prices ever quoted. 
Every customer satisfied. Shipped subject to examin- 
ation and approval. No money in advance. A few 
eed Agents WANTED. For ois tn list and partic- 

ress the old reliable cycle 
BROWN-LE wis c co, “9 tow: 293 Wabash ~ Chieago, 


A NEW PROPOSITION: 


WHEELS BUILT ¢49 


TO ORDER, 


from Ba cage material and fittings of your own 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
“ofthe famous TEMPLE 8 CROWN 
RAMES and all standard makes of 
jdicycle parts and fittings, ‘‘make your 4 
a's we ae the Og pb me 








PLAYING pony pe MOUTH - eaauns. 
Ss any retunde Bh, to play. Money 


“iusernted net niece? request. f 


‘Wow York. 




















TUDY Instruction by mail, adapt- 
ed toeverycne. Takes spare 
pe only. Three courses; 







he 











Merritt’s 
Summer 
Health 
Comfort. 


Just Warm Enongh. 
Not Too Warm. 
Made of a thin sheet of Sterilized Wool, covered 
with soft, fine Nainsook, tacked with ‘“‘Ribbo- 
sene”’ or quilted. Light and Comfortable yet protects 
from cool night air. A luxury for summer. 
Samples and Descriptive Booklet Free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard lard "go Mo Models. 
é ee 
98 & “Wt mo! models $8 to 15. 
<j Shopworn and second hand 
YJ wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
= where, to any one, on ap- 
prov al and trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb wheels. ork and —_ rere on our On ic Dampis 
will give one Rider Agent in each town _ 
Wheel ¢ to introduce ent Write at Once for RA toh 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


WATCH ue CHa a ONE ao S Wonk. 


bore and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
¥ dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 



























our full address by return nee and | 
ws Pa 1 forward the Bluine post-paid, and | 
a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Our 4 Sully ex- 
plained Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


SEND for a Doneetrul ponies free. 
ten how to ob the oes 
kin Premiums ay $id. 0O each. 


#° Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


|| ACGME BICYCLES 





And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


































































Silk oa anerbly Anta d oo cna | - — 
yo le m \J a_ 
\Lined ] Fast or to the rider \\ V, Ze jj WW 
lyacket. All wool a as oe at WHOLESALE A\ Ze) SV by 
= p10 Ballan, Cholee at eiericie |B PRICES.Ifyou (eRe > | 
ene ults. of electric CES.Iiyou oy Su Py 7] SH | | 
- “Std be BOTS (FEI Ss WY || 
— with color desired; give fan aaa and secure 6 ; ‘ 
Ss at meme inen of aks |B tcc ar WE AVE NO AGENTS 
— m and we'll send the suit by MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
<< express C.0.D. and allow you to logue Seeger. eight beautiful models with 
= cent. If found fost asercre. |p Complete specifications. 
sented, a perfect fit and worth Repairs Free and 
=a every. Penny = a Sy pay Guarantee: no questions asked 
oOo a | Pay nothing if ACME CYCLE CO., 334 MainStreet, Elkhart, ind. 
= THE SUIT is made by expert 
! de: signs drawn <— $y hy 
el pee os bors, Ht pateshetin from 
= Sunita: || Burglar Alarm. 
grerywhese ry = Lary tj 
—<—oo 
The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted ap mee 
with — onabie — x 
nm lopa sleeves, it The best is a 





Smith 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


a 
beautiful colorings and exquisite designs. The Skirt 
is splendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, 
is four yards wide and hangs graceful and stylish; from start 
to finish the suit’s tailor-made and worth fully $10.00. 
SILLY FOOLISH FIRMS savertise, Repellant loth 
they don't 
rT All Wool as we do, but “woo! i" c"  & to mislead you. 
1 Repellant cloth is shoddy and half cotton, its 
peeing nae r their anite = by AF een 
em ite for our Big Free B: atalogue of 
other Suits, Skirts, Capes, Sachets, etc. 

















THEH. LOUIS VEHON CO. 165-157 W.Jackson8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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199 BICYCLES $5 to $35 


— we will this 
jet ctoniabingl \y Low Prices o: 


highest grade wheels. 
ABSOLUTELY G it 


ARANTEED. Wonderfu ‘ul Opportunity. 
Special Prices named Agents 

ps neee ~y Get reliable agence: . OUR 
HEELSSELL, Shipped on Approval. Liberal Terms. 
Write for Catalog and sundry list. °98 Wheels hetow cost. 
Northern Cycle & Supply Co., 73 Wells St., A85.Chicago 


9 with Swollen Joints, 

t Don t Weak Knees, Weak 
Veins, when youcan 5 

Su er be so greatly relieved 





Ankles, Varicose 
by our seamless heel 
. * 
Elastic Stockings. 
Made strictly to measure at our own 
factory. Our prices save you 50%. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, Lyan, Mass. 








Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
A with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Gmdente in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
ineering, Architecture, or any of 
rethe Civil = ineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
g room positions. Write 
Sor pamphlets. 





DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


AChild’s *... Suit $1.90 





Made from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
$8.00 a yard cloth which was left over trom 
our Great T the cloth, Department. #1.90 
don’t we ney for the clo tesay nothing of the 
ae ane lint ings. Order c 
“ehey ANANTS. : ‘ 
DY will accumulate in our 
REMNA Ts large tailoring store—dc 
what we will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater 
4 ial to makea child's suit. The cloths consisted of gen 
Hhiey wine imported all wool English cassimeres 
and Seetch cheviots—all medium & dark s\)ades, 












ay before 


in beautiful mixtures andn a.check patterns. None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to #3 00 a ye d 








them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are sj ien 
pees tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran 
ma teed fully worth double our price 


k but send this adv 
$1.90 SEND NO MONEY with choice of shade 
and pattern; give age of Boy, State il Targe or small for age and we'll 
send the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try iton the boy 
before you pay onecent. If just as represen’ and worth double 
our price then pay the ox pres agent $1.90 and express charges Psy 

nothing if unsatisfactory rite for free eloth samples 
of sults for boys from 4 to 19 years old. 


The H.LOUIS VEHON C0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago,|lI. 








An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system eSectaslly. 
dispelling colds, headaches and feve? 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie SykuP 
Co. only. In order to get its benefici# 
effects and to avoid imitations, pleas¢ 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every packag* 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 
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\ GREAT PLANET ON ExHIBITION. —There 
will be fine opportunities during the coming 
summer for amateurs in astronomy to view the 
planet Jupiter. In June, Jupiter will be near 
the meridian, or noon-line, about nine o'clock 
in the evening, and no star will equal him in 
prillianey. Even an opera-glass will suffice to 
show one or more of his moons, when they are 
favorably situated, and a pocket telescope will 
occasionally show ail four. An excellent oppor- 
tunity of this kind will occur on the night of 
June ist, about 10.30 o'clock, Eastern time, 
when two of the moons will be seen, one above 
the other, west of the planet, while the other two 
are strung out, at a greater distance, on the east 
side. The very next night, at the same hour, a 
most interesting arrangement of the moons will 
be visible, for then all four will appear in a row 
east of the planet, standing in the order of their 
true distances from Jupiter, beginning with 
number one at the inner end of the row, and 
finishing with number four at the outer end. 

New UsrE For A CHURCH SPIRE.—It has 
been decided to establish a meteorological observ- 
atory at the top of the 
great cathedral spire in 
Ulm, Germany. The 
Ulm cathedral is one of 
the most extraordinary 
in existence, on account 
of the great size and 
height of its single spire, 
which reaches an eleva- 
tion of 528 feet. Although 
the great church was 
begun more than ive | 
hundred years ago, the | 
spire was not completed 
until 1890. 


WELDING TORTOISE- 
SHELL.—Mr. R. Lydek- 
ker, the English natural- 
ist, says that tortoise- 
shel], which is made from 
, the horny skin overlying 
the bony case of most 
species of turtles, pos- 
-Y sesses the property of 
welding so perfectly that 
no trace of junction is 
visible. Two plates to be united have their 
adjacent edges bevelled in opposite directions, 
and are then squeezed together in a metal press, 
under the action of boiling water. Imitation 
tortoise-shell is made by painting horn with a 
paste of lime litharge and soda, which is rubbed 
off after drying. This process leaves dark spots 
of lead sulphide in the: horn, resembling the 
mottling of real tortoise-shell. 





PHOTOGRAPHING IN CoLorRs.—A new 
method of making photographs which show the 
colors of nature has been invented by Prof. R. 
W. Wood, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
pictures are made on a transparent film deposited 
on glass and containing very fine lines, about 
2000 to the inch, on the average, and so not 
visible to the unaided eye. No colors are visible 
until the pictures are placed in a special viewing 
apparatus, consisting of a convex lens on a light 
frame. The lens and the lines on the plate, 
acting together, form overlapping spectra which 
affect the eye in such a manner that the natural 
hues appear in the picture in their proper places 
and intensities. ‘The pictures can also be pro- 
jected in color upon a screen. 

Aw INGENIOUS BripGe.—A tram-car line 
and a railway line both cross a river and cross 
one another in the town of Le Mans, France. In 
order to save expense the conspanies owning the 
_ two lines have constructed a 
~ peculiar bridge, which they 
use in common. It is shaped 
like the letter X, and the 
; lines cross one another in the 

middle of the bridge. If they 
had crossed on land two separate bridges would 
have been needed. By building the double bridge 
the cost was reduced more than one-fourth. 





The Lire-TIMmE oF A Nation.—It is 
evident to every reader of history that nations 


have what may be called a life-period, at the end | 


of which they decay. Half a century ago a 
French writer undertook to determine the aver- 
age duration of national life, and he arrived at 
the conclusion that it was between 800 and 1,000 
years. Recently Dr. D. G. Brinton has taken 


THE YOUTH’S 


the *Mossberg”’ 


TIRE BELL. 


No springs nor clockwork 
tooperate its striking mech- 
anism. Instead of such 
devices that constantly get 
out of order and that wear 
out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most musi- 
cal tones possible. The bell is 
placeddirectly in front of postover 
front wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means 
of a slight cord connecting with 
a small latch on the handle bar. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
NEVER RATTLES. 


. No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . 75 cents. 
Prices : No. 2. Single Gong, . 50 cents. 


Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 
dealer hasn't them. Ask him. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. 









Patented 
Mar. 2%, 
1899. 





30 cts. 
post-paid. 


Grates Chocolate tine and dry as 
meal. Good for Cheese, Bread, etc. 
Easy to use. No lacerated hands. 
Ask your dealer for it or mail 30 
cents. Circular free. Agents wanted. 


EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 
Pat. Auq. 18, °91, Nov. 10,°96, Feb: 14, °99. 





COMPANION. 
Amateur Photographers 


who are up-to-date use 


The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “SUN MAGIC.” 
LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


Alay 














“ 
Phonograph 


For 


$7.50. 


This Instrument uses all the famous 
records and reproduces clearly 
and brilliantly. 

Just as much fun as a high-priced 
one. Finished in gold and enamel. 
Practically indestructible. Runs two 
records with one winding. The lowest- 
priced Phonograph ever offered. At all 
Phonograph dealers or send price to 


Nat’! Phonograph Co., 
135 5th Ave., New York. 





Catalogue T, o 
latest edition, PRE E. 














When you 
buy an 


ysl 


Catalogue Free. Book on Home Entertainments for 2-cent stamp. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














ee this inquiry in a scientific spirit, and after | 
— ‘ig out what may be described as national 
Seases, based upon lack of proper food, misuse 


a onous substances, misdirection of the | |’ 
that and physical powers, ete., he concludes | | 
Pama some deadly blow ‘from without, | 
the « . would correspond with a fatal accident in 
ee ss of an individual, there is no reason why | 
nitely. — not prolong its existence indeti- 
nine, ut to do that it must be constantly 


awake and on guard against degeneration. 


IMPROVED 
MAGAZINE 


CAMERA. 


rods, shutter re-sets itself. 
be used by removing bulb attachment. 
showing number of exposed plates. 
of aluminum. Diaphragms. 


ring ; 


can be removed without disturbing others. 


PRICES. 


Printing Outfit 











Changing Exposed Plates. 79 Nassau St., 


through door at rear, unloaded from door at bottom. 
No better lenses can be produced for universal focus work. 


IMPROVED MAGAZINE 
CYCLONE ... 
Complete Developing and 


Write for 1899 Catalogue. 


Western Camera Mig. Co., 
131-137 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 














12 Pictures in 12 Seconds. |! 


Press the bulb to expose the 
plate and turn button to place 
next plate in position — that’s 

all. The most complete and 
CYCLONE reliable Magazine Camera. 

Note the new and exclusive 

features. Detachable 4 
Bulb Release, pre- 
vents failure from jar- 
no levers nor 
Also finger release can 
Register, 
Plate Holders 
A set added, permitting three openings, with cut-off, which 
locks shutter, preventing accidental exposure. 


Taking the Picture. 


Unloading. Any or all exposed plates 
Magazine loaded 
Lenses. 


No. 4. No. 5. 
334 x 43¢ 4x6 
$8.00 $10.00 
1.50 2.00 
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Ten Cents 


for a five yard picce. 
Fleisher’s, Philadelphia, Mfr's. 
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Boys’ 
Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 
with 


TRIPLE 
KNEE, 


High Spliced 
Heel and 


Double Toe “MADE TO WEAR” 


is the heaviest, stoutest, best wearing stocking 
made. No. 14 is also heavy with coarse rib 
If you want something lighter weight and 
more dressy No. 16 will please you. We man- 
ufacture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and 
great variety for men, women and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. if he can’t 
supply you, send 28 cents for s« imple pair. te 
style and size desired. 

Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE, 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, Mich. 




















Adopt this 
Measure for 
Pleasure 


THE 








CYCLOMETER is the acknowledged stand- 
ard whose merit has overcome all others—the 
one perfect distance-recorder for bicycles. 
Infinitely_increas- 
es the usefulness of 
the wheel for busi- 
gens or pleasure 
"rice, M1. 10, 600 
oy 8 ‘and repeat. 
it - proof, water- 
4, positive ac- 
tion jon. Onthe*Trip” 
Cyclometer, price 
#2, the small in- 
Y dicator can be set 
back to zero separate 
ly like a stem - sett: 
watch, after each trip. 
Parts cannot become 
disarranged. Cannot 
register falsely unless 
actually broken, No 
springs. No delicate 
arts. Made for 24, 26, 
8 and 30-inch Wheels. 


VEEDER MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. : 

Payment for the Companion, when_sent by mail, 
yhould be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF TILESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


‘Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
e it, 


continu as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be mate. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Masg. 








BILIOUSNESS. 


OME physicians ridicule the 

term “bilious.” Like “mala- 
ria,” they say, it is a word 
used only to cover the doctor’s 
ignorance of what really ails 
his patient. But a person 
who is bilious does not care 
what his malady is called; he 
has certain definite and very 
disagreeable symptoms, and 
whether his condition is called 
biliousness or “gastric catarrh,” or what not, he 
wants to be rid of it. 

This state comes on, in those who are subject 
to it, at irregular intervals, sometimes after an 
indiscretion in diet or after loss of sleep or 
unusual fatigue, and sometimes without any 
cause which can be traced. 

The symptoms are various, some evidently due 
to indigestion, others of a nervous character. 
The appetite is lost, and sometimes the sight or 
smell of food excites a feeling of nausea, or even 
vomiting. The tongue is coated with a white or 
brownish fur, and there is a slimy, bitter taste in 
the mouth. The complexion is pasty and sallow, 
or there may be a slight yellowish discoloration 
on the forehead or in. the whites of the eyes. 

But the most disagreeable symptoms are the 
nervous ones. The patient suffers from a dull 
throbbing painin the head, or perhaps from a 
violent “sick headache,” and he complains of 
dizziness, of black specks floating before the 
eyes, perhaps of dimness of vision. With all this 
is a bad attack of the “‘blues;’’ the world is all 
wrong, and nothing one ean say or do will 
reconcile the patient to his fate. 

Those who deny that there is any such thing as 
biliousness say that these symptoms are all due 
to indigestion; but while the condition may have 
indigestion as its starting-point, in the end there 
is a slight congestion of the liver, which first 
stimulates the secretion of bile and then retards 
or suppresses it. 

When biliousness becomes chronic, it is usually 
said that the patient has a torpid liver; and the 
term is an apt one. 

The best medical treatment will fail to do more 
than give temporary relief, if unhygienic habits 
are persisted in, and a little inquiry will disclose 
these habits in almost every instance. The 
patient eats too much, or eats the wrong food, or 
takes insufficient exercise. The table may be too 
monotonous, or it may include too many sweets. 
There is nothing for it but to vary the diet, cut off 
the offending items, and exercise in the open air. 





———. 


A DOG DIES OF GRIEF. 


There are many stories of dogs refusing to live 
after the death of their masters, but not many of 
them are so well authenticated as one appears to 
be which comes to us from Denver. The Denver 
News telis the story, with every detail of circum- 
stantiality. 

Not long ago Dr. E. W. Bovett, a citizen of 
Denver, died. He possessed a fine St. Bernard 
dog of great size and thorough breeding, called 
the “Duke of Somerset,” a descendant of the 
famous prize 8t. Bernard dog, “Sir Bedivere.” 
Duke, as he was called, was a little more than 
three years old, and weighed two hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds. He was greatly devoted 
to his master, and very jealous of the appearance 
of other dogs about the premises. 

When Doctor Bovett died, Duke was apparently 
quite aware of what had taken place. He followed 
the funeral procession to the grave with every 
evidence of grief; he had been allowed to look at 
his master’s dead body. He then refused to take 
food; nothing could induce or compel him to eat. 

For one kind of delicacy—a sort of egg-nog—the 
dog had always shown extraordinary fondness, 
and some of this was prepared and brought, to 
tempt him. He refused it. 

He moped about the barn, and sometimes 
wandered from one place to another which had 
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been favorite resorts of Doctor Bovett. Every- 
body met him with a kind word and greeting, but 
Duke paid no attention to such advances. 
neighbor whom he knew, and who was also a 
doctor, took him in and tried to turn the current 
of his thought. 

All this was useless, and eight days after the 
death of Doctor Bovett, Duke died, and was 
buried in the cemetery at Riverside, at his 
master’s feet. 


THE SILENT EXAMPLE. 


It is an education to come in personal contact 
with a good man. He may not utter a precept, 
but his example is an efficient teacher. The 
Rev. Robert Balgarnie, an-English clergyman 
who preached at Scarborough, once rendered, 
unknown to himself, a great service to a young 
man by the influence of his silent example. The 
unconscious benefit is described by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, in his “Autobiography.” 


A lady wrote to Mr. pole, saying that she 
owed him more gratitude than she could express. 
She had a son who was struggling against the evil 
habit of drinking. She dreaded his going to 
Scarborough lest the customs of society a ee 
lead him away. She dreaded the example, not of 
the worldly, but of Christian professors, who took 
wine. 

Her son had written to say that he had been at 
an evening party where wine was handed round. 
He was about to take it, following the example of 
some a and good people, when he saw 
that Mr. Balgarnie refused it. This fortified him 
to resist the temptation, which with him might 
have led to ruin. 

Mr. Balgarnie’s silent example not only saved 
the mother’s boy but expressed the rule of the 
great apostle: ‘If meat make my brother to 
offend (to stumble], I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 


A VOLUNTARY TARGET. 


James Collis was a gunner of the 66th regiment 
in the Afghan War of 1880. During the retreat 
from Maiwand the troops toiled on through the 
black night, the Afghans continually charging 
upon them. The gunners were frequently obliged 
to unlimber the guns and stand to them to check 
these furious assaults, which they did as coolly as 
if at drill on Woolwich Common. Many of the 
guns had been turned into temporary ambulances, 
and were loaded with wounded and dying men. 


Collis had all day been carrying water to the 
wounded through the sharpest of the deadly 
firing, and came up to his gun just as a hot fire 
opened upon it from two sides. With one glance 
he saw that unless this fire could. be diverted, 
there was no possibility of saving the lives of the 
wounded men. 

Collis was unwounded, and borrowing a rifle, he 
deliberately opened fire on the enemy, makin 
himself the target for their guns. There he stoo 
until he had fired thirty-two rounds, the bullets 
falling thick and fast around him, but not a hair 
of his head was harmed. The tired horses made 
an.extra effort, the gun thundered out. of range, 
the ranks closed up and the weary march went 
on. 


SCOTTISH IMPARTIALITY. 


In the British army, as elsewhere, men are 
likely to have a “soft side’ for those who came 
from their own country. Punch pictures the 
color sergeant of a Highland company, in which 
are one or two unfortunate Englishmen, calling 
the roll. 


“Angus Mackay!” Mo sone. Louder: “Angus 
Mackay!” Still no reply. (Sotto voce): “I ken 
ye’re there; yer aye at yer jooty, decent mon, but 
ye’re ower modest to oom fore sae mony 
folks. IL see ye fine.” arks him down in the 


roll. 

“Jdin Jones!” 

Squeaky voice replies, “’Ere.” 

Sergeant: “Ou, ay, ye’re here, or say ye’re here, 
but ye’re sic a muckle leear I canna believe a 
word that comes oot 0’ yer mooth, sae I’ll jist 
mark ye doon as absent!’ 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


Having read to the pupils a description of the 
sinking of the Merrimac, a Kansas City teacher 
asked them, a few days later, what the word 
“catamaran” meant. These, says the Star, are 
some of the answers: 


A catamaran is a mounting lion. 

The catamaran is a savage officer in the Filli- 
pose Islands. 

A catamaran carries clubs in a gof ae. 

The catamaran is the place in Chicago where 
the Cat Show was held. 

The catamaran was a convention hall prize. 

The catamaran is the proper name for a catboat 
and war ram together like the Catadin. 

Hobson obtained a catamaran from the Spanish 
officers, which was all he had to eat. 


LINCOLN’S TWOFOLD STRENGTH. 


While President Lincoln was inspecting For- 
tress Monroe, and the army officers were explain- 
ing to him the wonders of the various implements 
of war, he stumbled over an axe. 


Picking it mp, be held it by the end of the helve 
straight out before him, and said, “Here is an 
instrument of destruction that I need no intro- 
duction to. Can any of you do that?” 

Another story is that he was so strong that he 
could lift a barrel of whiskey from the ground, 
and raise it to the level of his lips and drink out 
of the bung-hole, but—he was so strong that he 
would not allow h drop of the murderous drink to 
touch his lips! 


A TINY PAINTING. 


A painting that is perhaps the smallest elaborate 
picture in the world, is the work of a Flemish 
artist. It occupies the smooth side of a kernel of 
white corn, and has in it many interesting figures. 


So skilfully has the artist worked, that in the 
circumscribed space he has painted a picture of 
considerable latitude. There is to be seen a mill 
on a terrace, and a miller with a sack of flour on 
his back. By the building stand a horse and cart, 
and the artist has even found room for a roadway 
upon which he has painted a group of peasants. 


Al where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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end i2c. for Self-Sharpening Lead-Pencil and Circu- 
lar of Thoroughbred Poultry and Eggs for Hatching. 
Cire. alone, 5c., English or German. Lahr Bros., Juda, Wis. 


The Throat. “Srown’s Bronchal Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 














ON TANTS 


REMEMBER THAT IMPERIAL GRANUM CONTINUES 
TO BE THE STANDARD AND BEST FOOD FOR 
BABIES e @e INVALIDS AND CONVALESCENTS 
PRAISE ITS VIRTUES, AND IT IS ACCEPTABLE TO 
THE PALATE AND TO THE MOST DELICATE 
DIGESTION AT ALL PERIODS OF LIFE @ THERE 
ARE MORE HEARTY MEN AND WOMEN IN THIS 
COUNTRY TODAY THAT WERE RAISED ON 
IMPERIAL GRANUM THAN ON ANY OTHER FOOD. 


IMPERILALBGRANUM 


combined with pure, sweet cow’s 
~~ milk, furnishes the best principles 
2 of diet for the last comers into the 
‘household. They thrive on 
it, and laugh rather than 
bawl, especially when 
IMPERIAL GRANUM 
is placed in their sight. 


Mother’s Milk 
of suitable quantity and 
quality is the best form of 
nutrition for the little one, 
and it often happens that 
a mother can successfully 
5 nourish her child, when 
at first it seems impossible, if 
she will resort to a liberal diet of 
IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


& &  # 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
The Imperial Granum Company, - New Daven, Conn. 


Shipping Depot: JoHn Carre & Sons, New York. 



















Booklet sent on application. 


































The 
Leadin 
Complexion 
Powder 
Of 
America 












y= a Medicated 
omplexion Powder 

Other so-called complexion powders come and go, 
but Pozzoni’s remains unchanged in the toilets of refined 
ladies of America. A forty years’ record of unparalleled 
popularity is a sufficient guarantee of its merits. The 
ingredients are the purest and most costly. 


A Trial Package Mailed Free 
or Box by Mail for 50 cents. 












J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL COMPANY, 


Pozzoni Bldg., St. Louis. 


Commercial Bldg., New York. 





























THE YOUTH'S 
in 3 Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 
Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of 
delicious frozen dainties — BETTER 
— EASIER — QUICKER — AND 
CHEAPER than any you can buy 
because it is the simplest, and costs 
no more than a poor one. Write 
to-day for free booklet, “‘SEVEN 
REASONS WHY.” 
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Making Ice Cream 





Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless Ice 
Chipper if you buy an ICELAND 
FREEZER this summner. 
chipper is one solid piece of steel, 
chips ice properly, rapidly, and is 
the best tool made for that purpose. 
Price by mail to all others, 35 cents. 
If your dealer does not sell Tceeland 
Freezers and Chippers and will not order 
them for you, send us his name and 
your order and we will have it filled. 


Booklet—*‘‘Ice Cream Secrets,” goes 
with each Freezer or mailed free. 


Address Dept. D, DANA & CO., Makers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


#1.50, express paid east of Mississippi—west thereof, $2.00, 





“The First Minute.” 
Nickel-plated Tey Freezer. Makes pint ice cream. 


























Neagsilk 























Looks like silk, 
wears better. 















If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsill, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
asample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 

















FOR WOMEN, MEN and CHILDREN. 
They Satisfy Eyes and Feet. 


Made in fine and medium grades — all fashionable shapes. 
The Men's and Women's cost from $3 to $5, according to fineness. 
) 












ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


Look for our name on sole or lining. 


3 | 


When we ase 
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COMPOSITE’) 


TRADE-MARK ON. EVERY SHOE. 


“Composite” Shoes are made of various leathers. 
kid, it’s the famous “Chrome” brand. No other bears abuse so well 
or keeps lustre so long. The shapes are the latest. For street they i 
are Welts, Turns for dress and flexible soles for all times. The \ 
illustration shows a Welt Sole. 


* COMPOSIT.E” 18 a pretty booklet telling all about 
* Composite"’ Shoes—it's free. Mother Goose Melodies, 
modernized, printed in colors on linen —JSree, too. 


Pingree & Smith, Detroit, Mich. 


ea 


You're burning 


the candle at both ends, when you use soap 
with Pearline—throwing away some of the 
money that Pearline saves. The easy work, the 
absence of rubbing, the quickness, is all 
due to the Pearline. Pearline does all 
that the soap is meant to do or can do 
and more besides. Soap doesn’t help , 
and isn’t necessary. 

Soap is simply extravagance, so is 
too much Pearline, oor 


\; 
Ws Pearline — no soap. 


is the Pingree notion 
of the perfect shoe for 
women at . . 


sé 


_ 









Address 
Dept. Y. 
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from the factory. The price will be a revelation to you concerning 
will Be Values, with profits of middlemen and dealers cut off. You 
or eck et these profits. In buying a buggy, @ carriage or wagon, 
. Be. kind of harness or horse accessories from our catalogue. 
;.'\\ Dave a larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. 
over — with safety because our broad guarantee goes with 
con phoney sell, _ dissatistied. send back your purchase and [x sos Saas tine 

- joney, and we will pay the freight both ways. No M34 Buggy. Price $37.2 | 

|_With Leather Quarter Top._| 

= PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 
econ manufacture on a large scale and with every improvement for economy and excellent work. 
sesame ost of manufacture we add one profit—that is all you are charged. Before you spend your 
“oney study our catalogue and see what we offer you, and at what low prices. It is sent free. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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COMPANION. Ill. 





*“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
Taken with a $5.00 Tourist Daylight-Loading VIVE. 


Three Distinct Lines of Vives. 


IN MANY STYLES AND SIZES, WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGMS. 

ist. Daylight-Loading Tourist Vives, tor either Cartidve Roll Films, 
Glass Plates or Cut Films, for any number of exposures without having to go to 
a dark room to change. 
2d. M. P. C. Vives, or our new Mechanical Plate 
Cameras, having a// and more advantages than other makes of this class. 
3d. Our 1899 Line of highly finished Mahogany Folding Vives, fitted with 
the celebrated combined pneumatic bulb lever and time release Unicum Shutters. 


. All Cameras Fully Guaranteed .. 


send 


Glass Changing 


12 





jor 


Space will not permit elucidating further, but before buying a Camera 
sed 


our Free 1899 Art Catalogue and Vive Brochure, or 5 cents for a finely Embos 
mounted Samplé Photograph. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, (™#2uisctsrers of cameras 
Home Office: N. W. Cor. State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
NEW YORK OFFICE : 621 Broadway. BOSTON OFFICE: 168 Tremont St. LONDON OFFICE: Regent House, Regent St.,W. 


The Guaranteed Wheel 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $60. 


PRESCEN 

















‘THE PRICES of 
Crescent Bicycles 


UALITY is the 
~ vital considera- 
tion in the making 
of Crescent Bicycles. 


are guaranteed and 
idly 


rigidly 


maintained 


throughout the sea- 





Steadfastly  main- 

tained, it is the sons —low enough 
foundation of the BICYCLES to be practical and 
past and future high enough to 
achievements of the cover a first grade 
wheel. Adults’ Chain Models, $35. { Prluct. 


24-inch 
wheels 








) $25. 


Let us send you our Catalogue No. 9, containing 


“CARE OF THE WHEEL "’— FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. }} 
A BICYCLE 


CARN A enc: 


Baker’s Teas. 


75 Ibs. in total for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 
# Ibs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 100 
to 150 lbs. for Men's or Women’s Bicycle. 
Four bright girls write us as follows, and 
say that we as well as the 


Juvenile Models, ( 
































itis needless to 


parents take great pride in the earnest 
work and happiness of our little agents 
Kent, Sutter Co., Cal., March 25, 1899 


i. Baker, Springfield, Mass 

Dear Sir. I have had my wheel over two 
years and have only had it repaired a few 
Sometimes I ride to Sunday school 


times 
with the girls. We will enclose our photos, 
which were taken lately 
Your aftectionate friend, Ca ek stelle Moon 
Kent, Sutter Co., Cal., March 25, 1899 

W. G. Baker, Springfield, Mass 

Dear Sir I have had my wheel since 
last October Ihave not had to have any 


repairing done on it yet. I ride it to Sun 
day school, four miles from bere, except 
when the roads are too bad. All the people 
that have ever rode my wheel say that it is 
a real easy-running wheel All of my 
satisfactory 
Yours truly 


ul., March 














Gold, Silver and Nickel Watches, Cameras, Base- 
ball Goods, Tea, Dinner and Toilet Sets, Desks and 
silver Ware are also given as rewards for the work. 

Send postal for catalogue and full particulars 
Meridian, March 25, 1899 

W. G. Baker, Springtield, Mass. : 

Dear Sir After using my wheel for nearly 
two years, it has been a very good wheel Lride 
my wheel three miles to school and Sunday 
school whenever the weathey is so Lean. Many 
little girls around here have got wheels in the 
same way and all are well pleased 

Yours truly. Altice Woo 


d 
Ww. G. BAKER (Dept. 


goods were 


Claudia Jones 


Kent, Sutter Co., ¢ 5, 1890. 
W. G. Baker, Springtield, Mass 

Dear Sir. IT have had my wheel « year anda 
half and have had it! ed only a few times 
I ride to every Sunday 
when the roads are not too had All my goods 
were satisfactory All the little girls that have 
seen my wheel think it very nice and would like 
to have one. Yours truly, Mamie Curtis. 


Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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The strong right arm ae tee ia 
that holds for peace , 7 Al 


Shall with our nation’s — 
emblem go 


To darker lands beyond 
the seas, 


And light them with 
SAPOLIO. 


An American product that has won the patronage 
of the civilized world. 

The use of Sapolio is a distinguishing mark of 
enlightened people. Darkness, dirt and disease are 
driven before it. 

No nation is stronger than its homes. Sapolio mg 
makes bright, clean and happy homes, afid a pow- 7 

erful, progressive, peaceful nation is the result. 7" 
Sapolio must clean, that the flag may civilize. 
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IMITATIONS DISAPPOINT. — 









A clean nation has ever eS 
been a strong nation + 


aie i? es 
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